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A KNOWLEDGE OF 


Current. Events Every Week 


Is QUICKLY GAINED by Reading 


The Great Round World 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER IS WORTH READING TWICE 
| New Haven, Conn., January 30th, 1903. 
Editor of THE Great Rounp Wor .p, Sir : — | 
The attractive new cover of THE GREAT Rounp Wor bp renews my resolution to write you a word of ap- 
preciation. It brings to the busy man or woman the world’s thought and work in clear, condensed literary form, 
unbiased by strong partisan or personal views, witha just emphasis where it belongs and a commendable en- 
trusting of the facts or opinions of the time to the reader’s own digestion. 
The increasing size and detail of the daily newspapers, and the magazines even, has become a burden and 
a menace, absorbing as they do, even if a limited number are simply glanced over, much time and leaving a 
vague and distracted feeling as of a world rushing by, its great and small affairs inextricably mixed up. The 
mind and the eye grow weary with trying to see and to remember. 
Personally I find real rest and pleasure in reading the paper, and great profit as well. I have clipped num- 
bers of articles from it that gave in brief, facts about subjects in which I am interested, and I take pleasure in 
warmly commending it to the busy world of overread and overworked people who need to know what is going 


on in the world and yet have some mercy upon their eyes and their brains. 
Yours very truly, 


EmmMaA WINNER ROoOGERs. 
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NOTES. 


Here is what Professor Ella Adams Moore, of Chicago Uni- 
versity has to say about it: “I feel much interest in the success of 
the CLuB WOMAN. Iam meeting manyclubs each month and 
am always glad to speak a good word for our paper, as I feel that 
it is of so much value to these clubs.” 


After considerably delay we can now safely announce the 
publication of the new “Official Register of Women’s Clubs in 
America,” the only thing of the kind inthe country. All the State 
Federation lists are included in it, and we have copyrighted the 
register as a whole. It is not forsale, but club members may have 
a copy sent postpaid on receipt of fifty cents for postage. 


Have you told others about it? What? Why, that the 
National Congress of Mothers has chosen the CLuB WoMAN for 
its official organ. This is now the official mouthpiece of the Gen- 
eral Federation, of the National Congress of Mothers, of the 
National Society of United States Daughters of 1812, of the 
National Society of New England Women and of the Massachu. 
setts State Federation. Again we ask howis an up-to-date woman, 
who wishes to keep posted in all the activities of modern women, 
going to get along without the CLus WOMAN? She isn’t, not if 
she is up to date. 

The following is put forth by “ The Congregationalist” as a 
“ Business Man’s New Year Endeavor,” but there seems to be no 
reason why it should not apply to club women also: “ To be joyous 
in my work, moderate in my pleasures, chary in my confidences, 
faithful in my friendships; to be energetic but not excitable, 
enthusiastic but not fanatical: loyal to the truth, as I see it, but 
ever open minded to the newer light; to abhor gush as I would 
profanity, and hate cant as I would a lie; to be careful in my prom- 
ises, punctual in my engagements, candid with myself and frank 
with others ; to discourage shams and rejoice in all that is beau- 
tiful and true ; to do my work and live my life so that neither shall 
require defence or apology; to honor no one simply because rich 
or famous, and despise no one because humble or poor; to be 
gentle and considerate toward the weak, respectful yet self-respect- 
ing toward the great, courteous to ali, obsequious to none; to seek 
wisdom from great books and inspiration from good men ; to invig- 
orate my mind with noble thoughts, as I do my body with sunshine 
and fresh air; to prize all sweet human friendships and seek to 
make atleast one home happy; to have charity for the erring, 
sympathy for the sorrowing, cheer for the despondent; to leave the 
world alittle better off because of me; and to leave it, when I 
must, bravely and cheerfully, with faith in God and good will to 
all my fellowmen; this shall be my endeavor during the coming 
year.” 


The Club Woman Western Representatives, 
Eschwege @ McGinty, General Advertisers, 324 
Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE CLUB 
ARE WOMEN WITTY? 


Evetyn Greenteaf Sutherland. 
(A paper read at the New England Woman's Club.) 


HEN your chairman did me the honor to ask me to 
speak to you this afternoon on the question, “ Are 
Women Witty?” I was conscious of feeling 
aggrieved, asa lawyer might if asked to plead, appar- 
ently for practice, a case on which definite and final 

judgment had already and long ago been rendered. That the 

question, whether women are witty, can only be answered in the 
affirmative, except, perhaps, by a suffrage remonstrant, here and 
there, and the friends who constitute their audience, is a truism. 

If an affirmative answer given without breath of hesitation could 

anywhere be assured it must be from the New England Woman’s 

Club, with archives so rich in splendid traditions of woman’s wit 

and with a president whose name alone sufficiently answers in the 

affirmative, here and across the sea, the question whether women 
are witty. 

In pondering these considerations, I came to the conclusion 
that, as it is sometimes interesting in legal circles in hours of relax- 
ation to go over again the testimony which in any celebrated case 
has led to the rendering of the verdict, so your chairman had doubt- 
less meant to command me to recapitulate, in part at least, that 
testimony to the wit of women which has led to the world’s cheer- 
ful acknowledgment of the fact of their wit. With this end in 
view I departed to that treasury of those in moderate intellectual 
circumstances, the public library, and set myself to search out 
something of the tribute that the ages have paid to the wit of 
woman. At the outset I must confess that the wit of woman 
proved unequal to the unfamiliar struggle with a card catalogue. 
Very early in my visit I betook myself to an amiable young woman 
behind an official desk. I told her that I was there to prove that 
women were witty and that thus far I had not succeeded. After 
a pause whose length was in itself a reflection on my mission the 
young woman suggested that if I looked up everything to be found 
under the head of Woman I might possibly find something on 
her wit. The idea struck me favorably and I addressed myself to 
thistask. Its outcome, I confess,amazed me. The wit of woman, 
so far as printed testimony is concerned, fled at my approach. 
The catalogues groaned with volumes on the sex in many aspects, 
but in thatof a wit, woman was conspicuous by her absence. I 
found a volume in which woman was treated under three heads, her 
vices, her duties, her perfections. The first chapter was by far the 
longest and most convincing. I found some bundreds of volumes 
on woman’s sphere and several thousands, at least to my dizzied 
eyes they seem to count up to the thousands, on her duties. I 
found a rich reference library of works on woman in her relation 
toman. I found a delightful little book on the “ Whole Duty of 
Woman,” bya Lady. Connected with the title was the puzzling 
fact that it was catalogued as written by William Kenrick. I 
found a book entitled “ A Proposition to Put Woman in Her 
Place.” In the colloquial phrase of the undergraduate, this struck 
me as being rather a tough proposition. And I found a work 
bearing in full on its name page this unassuming title, “ A Sketch 
of the History, Genius, Disposition, Accomplishments, Employ- 
ments, Customs, Virtues and Vices of the Fair Sex in All Parts of 
the World.” But even this modestly comprehensive work failed to 
offer even a page of testimony as whether woman might lay claim 
to wit. I was almostin despair, when I chanced on the title of a 
book at the mere spelling out of which my soul was uplifted. It 
was a work devoted exclusively to the wit of woman. I did not 
even wait to note the author’s name. I eagerly wrote out my 
name, address and previous condition of servitude on the autobio- 
graphical blank provided by the city for the purpose, and saw one 
of the little uniformed sleep-walkers bear the slip away. The 
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book when it came met my fondest dreams. Witty in itself it 
offered a summary of the wit of the wittiest women of the cen- 
turies. I copied page after page. I did not trouble myself with 
quotation marks. Where all is so good, I said, why not take all 
as it comes, and get the credit of it? I had cribbed a brilliant 
paper, cribbed it entire from those fortunate pages, a paper that 
would have made your chairman forever congratulate herself on 
the happy accident of her asking me to speak for her here today, 
when by chance I turned back to the title-page and my eyes fell on 
the name of the author of the book. It was the name of Miss 
Kate Sanborn, of my fellow-speaker of this afternoon. The 
rest is silence. I could not hope that Miss Sanborn would 
have forgotten all that was in her book, and I had copied it nearly 
all. I went home. 

And on my way,home, and at intervals since, I pondered what 
came to seem to me more and more a very curious fact; namely, 
that while all the world knows that the world has been rich in 
witty women, documéntary evidence of their wit should be so 
conspicuously lacking. I recalled that in my researches above 
referred to, I had gone through several encyclopedias of wit and 
humor—and devastatingly dry and depressing reading most of 
them proved, by the way !—and in them all had found but a few 
paragraphs devoted to the wit of women. Reference to witty 
women was plentiful; evidence of their wit was lacking. In my 
perplexity, I did what several perplexed women have done before 
me; I had recourse to a man. His guess at the problem was 
instant and phrased with characteristic terseness. “Women were 
shy, in history-making times,” said the man, “about putting them- 
selves on record as witty; for the woman who demonstrated the 
presence of wit in her head, generally lost it.” I found that he did 
not mean that it was the wit that she lost, but the head. 

I found this a novel and fruitful suggestion. With its aid, 
the reticence of history on the subject of woman’s wit became 
clear. The witty woman has never, until a very recent day, been 
the popular woman. I may say in parenthesis that she is far 
from being the most popular woman today! and as few women 
have cared to put themselves on record as unpopular, few women 
have allowed it to be recorded on any reliable evidence that they 
were witty. The position of woman has been practically that of 
aninferior. Wit in an inferior, has ever been, to put it mildly, 
misplaced. For instance, what is wit in the parent, is “sassiness” 
in the child. What is wit in the master, is insolence in the servant. 
What is wit in the husband has, uotil a very recent date, been 
frowardness and unwomanly self-assertion in the wife. When 
Catherine Parr, in an unguarded moment, so far forgot herself as 
to beat Henry the Eighth at chess, he had one of those overnight 
attacks of matrimonial bad conscience to which he was subject, 
and made animated preparations to cut her head off. Nothing but 
an eloquent presentation of the fact, over the coffee-cups, by this 
truly witty lady, that she had changed the pieces the night before, 
in merry jest, to conceal the fact that he had beaten her in the 
preceding move, induced His Most Christian Majesty to recon- 
sider, and kick the officer of the guard down stairs, when he came, 
under orders, to conduct her to the Tower. For obvious reasons 
the queen never cared to have this instance of her wit publicly 
dwelt upon. After a few chance remarks of Madame de Stael, 
much applauded at the moment, had been followed by the painful 
sequel of her permanent banishment, woman’s wit was not a thing 
that sought chronicle at the court of the great Napoleon. The 
French ladies of that time thought it safe to keep their wit for their 
self-written obituaries ; as, for instance, naughty Madame de Verrne, 
on whose tomb there stands inscribed, by her own request, that 


Here, in a peace untroubled, lies 
A lady fair, and frail, and fond, 
Who stole on earth her Paradise, 
Lest she should miss it out beyond. 
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Ladies in private station had scarcely more encouragement 
than their more brilliant sisters to the display of wit it had pleased 
an ill-advised Providence to dower them with. The girl of whom 
it was whispered that she had made what Sydney Smith once 
called an indecent display of intellect, came out from the subse- 
quent interview with her mamma sadly convinced that if she per- 
sisted in her sinful career she would never find a husband. It is 
true that in a work of the last century we find the rash statement 
that if a lady improve her understanding, she may make the more 
agreeable companion to an intelligent husband; but the trifling 
impression made by this statement is doubtless explained by the 
fact that there were so few intelligent husbands. It is a melancholy 
truth that the only ladies who had a reputation for wit in bygone 
centuries, were the ladies who lacked even a shred of any other 
reputation whatever. They could afford wit; seemingly, among 
other immoral practices, having nothing to lose. This divorce of 
wit from morality in the female character, has its inevitable reflec- 
tion in literature, and its inevitable reflex action from literature. 
Ithas been well said that none of the women in the old novels 
have any character, unless it is a very bad character. The off- 
setting of Amelia by Becky Sharp must have been a terrible hint 
to the youth of the time of the choice that was offered a man in 
his matrimonial ventures. The notion that the good woman is 
necessarily the dull woman, and the converse has not yet been 
altogether exploded. Of this more, presently. 

The only women of reputation who could afford in times past 
a reputation for wit were women whose pre-eminent position pre 
cluded any resentment of their wit. This is, perhaps, why so many 
of the few bon mots of women that history has preserved to us come 
as the utterances of queens. Elizabeth’s famous pun, “Ye be very 
burly, my Lord of Burleigh, yet make ye less stir than my Lord of 
Leicester!” is chronicled by Walter Scott as one of the three per- 
fect jests of history. Elizabeth’s wit, by the way, found expression 
more congenially in action than in word. For instance, when the 
Spanish ambassador demanded in the name of the world-shaking 
Philip that Elizabeth publicly degrade the contumacious Drake 
for singeing the beard of Spain, and that royal virgin, in meek 
compliance, bade Drake kneel, and, in the ambassador’s presence, 
touched him on the shoulder with his yielded sword and cried, 
“For this that thou hast done I bid thee arise a knight!” And on 
another less known and less heroic occasion Dr. John Aylmer, 
gifted prelate of the Church, found favor in his queen’s eyes and 
was raised by her to the eminence of bishop of London. Not 
long after his elevation the bishop took occasion to remark of 
women—if I am not mistaken, in a sermon delivered in the royal 
presence—that they were “for the most part fond, foolish, wantons, 
flibbergibs, tattlers, triflers, wavering, witless, without counsel, 
feeble, careless, rash, proud, talebearers, eavesdroppers, rumor- 
raifers, ill-tongued, worse-minded, and in every respect doltified 
with the dregs of the devil’s dunghill,” which must have been 
pleasant hearing for the lady to whom he owed the chance to pub” 
licly express this comprehensive estimate of her sex. Elizabeth’ 
like Brer Rabbit, lay low, and the bishop went his ecclesiastical 
way. Sometime afterward he was present at the queen’s levee, 
when a gloom was cast over the occasion by the fact of the royal 
hostess suffering consumedly with an incurable toothache. The 
bishop suggested the pulling of the tooth as the surest means of 
relief. Elizabeth assented, but remarked that she feared the pain 
of the operation overmuch. The bishop pooh-poohed this idea, 
professing his entire willingness to have one of his own teeth 
pulled any day in the week to demonstrate masculine indifference 
to such minor points. His royal mistress, presumably with a grim 
twinkle in her virgin eye, then and there took him at his word, 
sent for the court dentist and personally overlooked the extraction 
with interest and curiosity. What the bishop said of women that 


night in the seclusion of the ecclesiastical bedchamber never has 
found its way to the page of history. 
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I have already referred to the fact that the virtuous woman 
being for ages synonymous with the dull woman, in conventional 
usage at least, is still to a degree a present as well as a traditional . 
fact. Even the modern novelist for the most part looks askance 
at the woman with a brain and breathes more freely—especially if 
he happens to be Mr. Howells—if he can at the end of things dem- 
onstrate that her brain was an unfounded hypothesis merely. In 
a still more unwholesome and insidious way this old, false, hurtful 
notion that wit in woman is the fellow traveler of immorality and 
coarseness of heart, finds expression in this our day. On the mod- 
ern stage, in the almost universal phrase of the manager and the 
player and too often in the comment of the professional critic, a 
“strong” female part is synonymous with a vile female part. When 
the young actress expresses in conversation an ambition to be seen 
in “strong ” roles, you will almost always find on inquiry that she 
refers to “Camille” or “Zaza” or “Sappho.” That a good woman 
can feel intensely, can bear herself heroically in exacting situations, 
can think clearly and speak cleverly, is a possibility of which the 
modern stage offers too few illustrations. The survival of the un- 
fittest was never more mournfully illustrated than by this continu- 
ance among us of the mean and false tradition that all strength 
entrusted to a woman is in pawn to the devil. That a strong 
woman is necessarily an unfeminine woman, an unclean woman, 
an undesirable woman, survives obstinately among the pet lies of 
social history. It is a comfort to realize that it is not so living a lie 
as once it was. Kingsley’s eternal album rhyme is sometimes read 
nowadays, “Be good, sweet girl, and you may too be clever.” 

The list of clever women who are also good women, women 
the influence of whose admired and undisputed wit is thrown defi- 
nitely and wholly on the good side of things, is growing every year. 
The millennial day is yet to dawn when the bad woman shall be 
definitely classed as the dull woman, but woman’s wit and woman’s 
conscience can immeasurably help on that day. Mothers can 
teach their daughters that in the widest culture, the keenest and 
frankest wit, there is nothing incompatible with the most absolute 
womanliness, and indeed that without womanliness, woman, what- 
ever her gifts or successes, is a poor and hybrid thing in the sight 
of man and angels. Leaders of society can definitely refuse their 
presence at any theatrical representation which exalts the prosti- 
tute above the wife in her appeal to sympathy and interest. Lads 
can be helped by the healthy sting of woman’s laughter to the real- 
ization that to suppress feminine competition, along college or any 
other lines, is to put a premium not on womanliness but on cow- 
ardice. In many another way which I need not point out to think 
ing women the day may be hastened when the witty woman shall 
be hailed as the desirable woman and her wit be the steel most 
depended on to cut away social abnormalities from the path of the 
progress of the race, the fire of heaven that shall scorch out im- 
purities by making them ridiculous. Speed thatday! Women of 
wit, the task is yours to speed it. 


The great decorative painting by Abott Thayer, a memorial 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, has been the object of great admira- 
tion in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts the past few weeks. A 
beautiful winged figure, in soft, white, expressive draperies, sits 
with hands clasped around her knees upon a great rock, suggest- 
ing the mountain tomb of Stevenson, on which is vaguely seen the 
incised letters “VAEA.” The whole composition is infused with 
poetic feeling, while at the same time it is distinctly decorative in 
treatment. The frame of the picture, of natural unstained wood, 
must be considered an important adjunct, as it is designed by the 
painter, and is immensely decorative in its combination of sculp- 
tural and architectural effects. This important work is destined 
for the Allbright Museum of Buffalo, N. Y., the artist having been 
commissioned to execute it by Mr. Allbright, 
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OUR PRAYER. 


Mary Stuart, Lengmont, Colorado. 


H, Father, teach us to live simpler lives! 
We women are so tired ; this load of care 
Grows heavy and almost too hard to bear, 
The heart is well-nigh breaking as it strives. 


Our lives are over-crowded, and we find 
No time to rest—we scarce take time to pray— 
In fev’rish haste we toil and strive a)] day, | 
And steal from night sweet sleep—oh, we are blind! 


Freed from the narrow ways our mothers went, 

With eager joy upon the world’s highway 

’Mia all its storm and stress our souls find play ; 
Yet sometimes strength, ’twould seem, is almost spent. 


The times press hard, we may not lag behind ; 
A thousand duties hold us with a hand 
As firm and heavy as the old command ; 
And truly their reward is e’en less kind. 


Oh, teach us how to use our freedom found, 
To throw aside the burdens that oppress 
And keep the soul from higher usefulness, 

In paths where quietness and peace abound. 


Let us take time to look up at the stars, 
To see the flowers and sunshinein our need, 
To follow where soft baby fingers lead 

Our hearts in wiser wisdom than is ours. 


We are so tired, we daughters, mothers, wives, 
With this dumb, blind, relentless rush today ; 
Oh, let us pause to hear and see and pray, 
And teach us, Father, tolive simpler lives ! 


WOMEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Heten M. Stowe. 


Read Before the New Century Club Of Kansas City. 

HIS is a large subject in some respects, as women in 
that part of the world are varied, various, and from 
nearly all climes under the sun. They represent 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany, 

—<“-\| France, Turkey, Japan, China, Java, Spice Islands; 
they are Colonial, or a mixture of English, French Huguenot and 


Dutch, Boer and the Cape girl, a mixture of Kaffir and white 
blood. Of the native races there are Kaffir, Hottentot, Zulu, 


Basuto, and many others from the numerous tribes north of Cape 
Colony. 

Women from England are generally wives and daughters of 
army or navy officers. Whether we meta really typical English 
woman or not, we cannot say, as there were none similar to those 
of story book fame. They were not stiff, formal or stand offish, 
but friendly, genial and hospitable, meeting one more than half 
way. The Englishwoman as I found her is a true, warm friend 
with the very soul of kindness and thoughtfulness unvarying, who 
makes even the “dark continent” home. 

She is not a club woman, and while she may be very literary, 
“clever” they call it, speaking several languages, there seems to be 
no banding together for mutual improvement. There are public 
lectures which are well attended, and people appear to keep up 
with the current literature and events. Cape Town has a fine large 
public library, and on the many tables in the reading room the 
number of magazines is legion. I did not know that so many were 
in existence. 

Some of the colonial Dutch women are intelligent, cultivated 
and very zealous in all charitable works. They are said to be very 
curious by nature, but what is curiosity but a spirit of inquiry? 
They are exceedingly kind and hospitable, even more, quite ready 
to be friends, especially if one likes their country. 

The Boer woman is of two kinds—the Cape Boer and the 
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Transvaal Boer. Of the latter I know only by hearsay, but I was 
acquainted with three Cape Town Boer ladies, and they were 
gentlewomen of the highest type. Two were the widow and 
daughter of the President of the Transvaal previous to Pau! 
Krueger. They were cultivated and charming ladies. The third 
was a leader in the Boer society in Cape Town called the “Afri. 
kander Bond:” 

One can imagine that it was not quite easy after the war began 
to draw the danger line in conversing with such an one. Try- 
ing to avoid all reference to the absorbing topic I talked about 
Dutch china—Delft—saying that we had expected to find it plenti 
ful in Cape Town. The lady replied, “Rhodes bought it all up 
long ago.” I made another venture with no better success, as the 
reply was again “Rhodes,” who seemed to be their “Bete Noire ; ” 
therefore I retreated conversationally from South Africa to the 
United States, and even there they compared our ancient trouble 
with England to their own. 

We saw the women of South Africa at an inauspicious time to 
jndge of their literary standing or tastes, for naturally all were 
immersed in politics, the more learned the greater the immersion. 
The best class of Boers send their daughters to England or Ger 


many to be educated. Though there are several excellent colleges 


conducted by American women from Mt. Holyoke Seminary, in 
Cape Colony the, generality of people prefer to have their children 
educated, or at least “finished at home” which means England. 
The Boer woman of the Transvaal is indolent and slow mov. 
ing and thinking. She teaches her sons to be sure and think and 
do exactly as their grandfathers did. She learns to ride and to 
“shoot” as the men do, and during the war she loaded the rifle of 
her husband as fast as he emptied it, until in many cases death— 
her own death—released her from such seemingly unwomanly 
task. She thinks her husband’s thoughts, acts as he commands. 
is, like him, without ambition, and attributes everything literally to 
Providence, which must not be interfered with in the least, as for 
instance, when the rinderpest attacked their cattle, killing them by 
thousands, they would allow no remedies to be used, saying such 
was the will of God. If a scourge of locusts took their grain and 
produce, it was the will of God and nothing must be done. Their 
God sent them all these things but was on their side alone during 
the var. The granddaughter of Krueger told an American lady on 
board a steamer going to Cape Town, that they were positive of 
winning because God was on her grandfather’s side. AsJI used to 
read in the daily papers of Cape Town what they expected from 
their God I could not help wondering where they thought the God 
of the English was. One young Boer woman, fairly well educated, 
firmly believed that all the English were to be driven into the sea 
and mourned over the coming fate of some of her English friends. 
In Cape Town the Dutch and English were very friendly unti! 
the war began, but even then the majority had the good taste to 


- avoid each other, except in caring for the sick and destitute. In 


that all were united and zealous. In reading the list of those who 
supplied sick soldiers with luxuries we noticed as many Dutch 
names as English. 

War develops two very strong and opposite sentiments— 
enmity and sympathy. In South Africa the cause of enmity was 
founded upon race hatred. The work done by all women in Cape 
Town for the relief of the refugees from the seat of .war was won- 
derful. The whole town was charged to over-flowing with sym- 
pathy, that took most tangible form. Societies were foymed, houses 
rented, money given for the shelter and maintenance of these 
refugees. When houses were no longer attainable tents were 
rented and raised for their use. There were 50,000 men, women 
and children and all but a very small minority baving nothing in 
he world but the clothes upon them, who were sheltered, fed and 
clothed for months and months by these women of Cape Colony. 

Many of the refugees started from home with luggage and 
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money, but had all taken from them on the way by the Boers; con- 
tents of trunks being strewn upon the veldt, or thrown into the 
rivers as the search for money and valuables took place. I talked 


- with many who suffered in that way. All of these people came 


:000 miles in open cattle trucks, packed in even more tightly than 
cattle, with not one single comfort or convenience, and generally 
without food. Babies were born and died on the way. Women 
formed beds for the children by putting their knees close together. 

After the relief of the besieged cities we had another influx o 
refugees. I talked with some who had lived deep down in the 
diamond mines, subsisting on a very limited amount of “mealie 
pap’~-mush made from horse cornmeal—and upon horse steak if 
they could make up their minds to swallow it. 

Women were also most energetic and assiduous in doing 
everything that could be thought of for the sick and wounded sol- 
diers, whether English or Boer. Hospitals were upon all sides, 
and ladies were constant in visiting them to cheer and read to the 
invalids, or to take them books and fruit, or, what they cared most 
of all for, tobacco. Every one in town was asked to contribute 
suitable food and delicacies to nourish convalescents, and con- 
tribute they did to such an extent that they were finally asked to 
cease. This was not for a short time, either, but for weeks and 
months. When these soldiers were able te go about, many ladies 
opened their beautiful grounds and gave afternoon teas for them, 


_which were heartily appreciated. 


Another thing that women did was perhaps more thoroughly 
appreciated than all else. They established what they called 
“Tommy’s welcome,” arranging long tables under sheds on the 
dock where the transports came in filled with soldiers from Eng- 
land. The tables were loaded with good things to eat, besides tea, 
coffee and lemonade. Men who were six thousand miles from 
home with very little likelihood of ever seeing it again, felt deeply 
the kind welcome given by the women with the inevitable cup of 
tea. Not only Cape Town ladies performed such noble deeds, but 
in all other towns along the railway route, as the soldiers went to 
the seat of war, at each station was a tangible welcome for them 
after the pattern of Cape Town or else food and drink was taken 
to the train. 

Perhaps we were in South Africa at the most propitious time 
to judge of its inhabitants. Hearts were open, purses open and 
hands did the work prompted thereby. The whole of Cape Colony 
seemed to be swept by a simoon of sympathy, warm and true. It 
was a good atmosphere to breathe. All these good works were 
kept up steadily and untiringly, and yet no home or social duty 
neglected meanwhile. I know of more than one lady who rose at 
5 o'clock in the morning to attend to her duties as secretary of 
some of the many societies, and as soon after breakfast as house- 
hold duties were disposed of, visited hospitals or homes for refugees 
until late in the afternoon. If ever women were grand and noble 
those of South Africa were. 

I.must speak of two prominent women, one well known in 
this country. While Olive Schreiner was writing and publishing 
her violent phillippics against England and the English, her sister, 
a great temperance worker, was holding noon prayer meetings to 
pray for the success of the English, and English soldiers were 
especially invited to attend. This is a good place to say that the 
Boers jin the hospitals shared exactly as did the English in every. 
thing. The Boers in camp were well and thoroughly cared for 
also. I myself saw the plentitude of food and clothing supplied 
them, and saw them evidently enjoying cricket and other games and 
their twice daily swim in the bay. 

There were other women who not only gave time, strength and 
ability, but risked life constantly in doing good —the nurses. 
Surely there are no nobler on earth. They stood by the suffering 
and dying while death-dealing shells burst fall, around them. An- 
other woman of importance in South Africa is the missionary, 
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taking her life in her hands in her desire to “spread the gospel ” 
and uplift the dark race. There are many doubts expressed in 
Cape Town as to the benefit of their teachings upon that race, 
declaring that the natives take all the sins of the white man with 
civilizing and Christianizing. 

Yet another woman is the Salvationist. The last recollection 
I have of Cape Town is of these women singing, praying, and 
preaching on the street in front of the hotel all day Sunday. They 
certainly accomplish much good. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous among the women of Cape 
Town were the Malays. They are remarkably handsome and use 
all known arts to enhance their beauty. Their style of dress is 
peculiar, as they wear no hats or bonnets but a bright-hued silk 
handkerchief on the head, and some cover nose and mouth with 
same. Another gay kerchief is worn on the waist crossed in front. 
The dress skirt is very wide and long, usually of silk or velvet, 
under which are twelve stiffly starched petticoats. 

The most picturesque sight I saw in Africa was on the levee 
of Table Bay. Upon the wide, smooth shore were seated numbers 
of Malay women and children robed in every imaginable color and 
style, some in groups, some apart, all eagerly watching the in-com- 
ing boats of their fishermen fathers or husbands. The bay was 
quite covered for a space with the pretty white sails, coming like 
huge birds to the waiting crowd. I cannot tell exactly why, but | 
was reminded of the multitude on the shore of the sea of Galilee. 

In a certain section of Cape Town Saturday night is a gala 
night. Shops are kept open quite late and a strange and unique 
spectacle is presented to a stranger. Streets and sidewalks are 
literally filled with people from every part of the earth, it seems. 
There are Turks, Malays, Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Coolies, 
Kaffirs, Hottentots, Cape boys and girls, and last the Salvation 
Army, playing and singing with their utmost power. All are prom. 
enading up and down the street continually. It reminds one of 
the streets of Cairo. 

Last, but perhaps not least, isthe woman native to Africa out- 
side of Cape Colony. She is unadorned yet much adorned. Una- 
dorned as to clothing, wearing simply a shawl or blanket, but liter- 
ally covered with ornaments. Arms and legs covered with rows of 
brass and iron bracelets. Ears either hung with large bead hoops 
or the whole 'obe filled with a china ornament resembling a great 
stud. In the nose and chin brass clasps, and rings without num- 
ber on the fingers and even upon the toes. Her hair is braided in 
innumerable little braids on top and covered with tar, looking like 
jet. The back hair is carried out from the head in a long, stick-like 
mass and covered with tar or clay. 

In their own country these people live a simple, chaste life, 
having laws and customs of their own which are solemn and bind- 
ing to them, even if they do buy wives with cattle; but under the 
laws of the Transvaal neither civil nor ecclesiastical marriage was 
allowed, so is it any wonder if they have degenerated in that land ? 
Probably it has been the laws under which they lived and not 
Christian teaching that has forced upon them “the white man’s 
sins.” 


A prominent member of a well-known athletic club in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., strongly opposes the innovation of providing in a proposed 
new clubhouse, a restaurant for the exclusive use of women. He 
solemnly warns his club brothers that “many clubs which have 
been led into this mistake, regret it now, and would like to undo 
the error. Women are not good club material—they do not under- 
stand the broadness and true charity of club ethics.” 


The real value of the club movement was never more evident 
than today. For proof, look at what is being accomplished all 
over this country by earnest club women. There are frivolous 
club women, to be s 
“marching on.” 


sure, but they do not prevent the cause from 
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AN HONOR AND A PRIVILEGE. 


Nora Elizabeth Barnhart. 


WAS almost time for the session of the Liberal 

ulture Club to close and a slight girl sitting beside 
a window drew her brows together in annoyance at 
the haste of two ahead who were putting on their 
coats. 
It seemed to her as she looked about at the dull green walls, 
the red hangings and Flemish fittings of the stage that they might 
have found a little repose in the afternoon’s meeting; still she was 
aware that as a new member she knew very little of women’s clubs, 
so little, in fact, that she was surprised and pained at the wrangle 
which presently arose over a seeming trifle. 

The question at stake seemed so little and the dignity of the 
club so great to her inexperienced mind that she shrank back into 
the library and stood there with burning eyes, her hands working 
nervously at the lapel of her jacket and her lips quivering. 

She had been there a moment or two when anold club member 
joined her and interrupted her dismay with a laugh. 

“Atit again, are they? But I have something to say to you. 
will you come over here and let me tell you?” 

The girl sat down beside the lady on a big settee. 

“ Now, my dear,” she began, “this is what I want. I remember 
the charming little story you read here last winter on Entertain- 
ment Day, and I also recall several pleasing little verses of yours 
I’ve seen in the papers. Oh, we know you,” she added with a keen 
look at the gir)]’s flushing face, “‘and you’ve simply got to come 
into our original manuscript class. We need just such people as 
you, and now you will come, won’t you? The next meeting is 
Thursday afternoon at 4 o’clock and at that meeting a project is to 
be set on foot that I think will concern you personally. Oh, yes, 
my dear, you will. Don’t feel shy. Only old club members with 
the kindest hearts in the world. So we will see you then. Ah, 
thanks.” And suddenly she spied a comrade escaping through the 
outside door and flew after her. 

For a moment Margaret Drew sat looking about her, be- 
wildered, then she smiled brilliantly and the hot blood pulsed up to 
her temples. It was coming at last, the appreciation she had 
starved for. Ah, how happy her mother would be. At the thought 
she got up and started out, but another member caught her. This 
one was little and winning. 

“So you’re coming to our manuscript class,” she cooed. “We 
want you so much. I’m sure we'll appreciate your work.” And 
as they walked on down the steps, she added, “ You see, we heard 
of you when you were in the Auxiliary Club, and we’ve been so 
anxious to welcome you into our number. I’m sure you'll find the 
larger club broader and more helpful.” 

' But Margaret was glad when their ways separated and she 
could trudge on home alone through the delicious autumn haze. 

“Oh, Muz,” she called, when she had closed the massive door, 
“I’m home and it was so nice!” 

“Come and tell me about it, deary,” replied a weary voice, 
The girl went in and balancing on the edge of the bed glorified the 
club till the sick woman’s face glowed with interest. 

“ But, my darling, do not build too high,” she warned. “ And 
yet why should they not be proud of you? It isa literary club. 
It should be their honor and privilege to recognize your ability.” 

Still, when the girl had gone out, she sighed and shook her 
head. None of the members today gave a thought to Madeline 
Drew, though two years ago she had been one of their most 
brilliant leaders. That they would treat her daughter more gently 
she prayed. 

On Thursday, after a hopeful good-bye kiss, the girl, breathless 
with excitement, tucked a packet of manuscript under her coat and 
sped away to the class. She found a group of women gathered in 
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the upper apartment, which had been newly furnished as a reading 
room. There were all kinds of faces, alert, keen, heavy, cynical. 
A few of them welcomed her effusively, the rest stared. 

‘The leader, whom she recognized as the one who had urged 
her to come, beamed cordially, and when the regular program was 
concluded electrified the girl by announcing that she could see a 
manuscript under cover of a certain young lady’s coat. 

“Read us what you have, Miss Drew,” she encouraged, “Oh, 
do.” 

Margaret, much abashed, felt compelled to do as she was 
asked and rose in her place trembling. 

The verses she had brought were the flesh and blood of her 
being wrought out in hours of anguish when the burden of her 
girlish defeat seemed crushing. They were the breath of an ambi. 
tion cut short-after her first college year and of the sacrifice she had 
made to be her mother’s comfort. The bone and sinew she had 
acquired when her father had flung off his insane life were there, 
and the delicate nerve fiber of a heart’s tragedy, which comes only 
to a high and sensitive soul. To read them was like laying bare a 
wound, and yet Margaret, who had the blood of martyrs in her 
veins, stood up and gave them one by one. It was for her 
mother, her mother who would be glad of their applause. 

When she had finished there was a spatter of ohs and ahs 
and alittle clapping. and in a far corner one furtively wiped her 
eyes. This the girl saw gratefully. 

The leader rose and bowed her thanks. | 

“I have here,” she said, “an offer from the club to give a 
scholarship to the member of the manuscript class who shall be 
elected. The scholarship is in the University Extension Course on 
writing, and the expenses will be entirely paid. Indeed, the board 
of managers say it will be an honor and a privilege to them to 
present it. We shall, of course, expect the recipient to read to 
the manuscript class the criticisms received, but that will be a mere 
trifle. Ladies, what is your pleasure concerning this matter? |, 
for one, would suggest Miss Margaret Drew.” 

It seemed to the girl that each woman put up her lorgnette 
and probed her skull. Presently she realized that she had been 
elected by unanimous vote. | 

Given a scholarship, and by that great club! Her heart beat 
tosuffocation! It had come, had come, the recognition she had 
so bitterly needed! Now she could work, now she could rise, and 
visions of tender appreciation and gentle criticism rose and 
blurred her vision. How kind they were, how unspeakably kind | 

Not until she had thanked them and was hurrying home with 
the precious outline of directions did she sense what had happened. 
She only knew she was happy, happy, happy! That the evening 
sky twinkled good will and that to scuff the dead leaves was as 
delicious as when she was a little girl. 

“Oh, Muz,” she cried, fairly plunging into the room, “I’ve got 
it, I’ve got it! What? Oh, a scholarship, and they gave it to 
me! Theclub! Think of the honor! They say they like my 
work, it’s never been given before. Now I may write and write and 
write and know that some one cares.” 

She flung her arms about her mother and they laughed and 
cried together, for this that money could not buy. Had it been 
able to buy, they would long ago have bought it. 

In such a glow of bliss they lived forty-eight hours and 
fairly sang Te-Deums, and upstairs till the dim hours of the morn 
ing Margaret’s pen raced across the paper practising themes. 

Next day the postman came and handed Margaret a letter with 
the club’s crest. She tore it open, a cheque fell out. The cheque 
was for fifteen dollars ; the note read as follows: 


Dear Miss Drew,—The club begs to enclose cheque for fifteen 
dollars, this being the sum named by the lady introducing the 
motion. We see by the outline that the price of tuition amounted 
to sixteen and that a matriculation fee of five dollars is required, 
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but we must say that as the board knew nothing about this when 
the motion was carried, the recipient of the favor must make up 
the balance herself. We feel we are doing considerable in tender- 
ing this at all, as our expenses for new curtains, carpets, etc., are a 
little heavy. We shall of course expect her to report for the news- 
papers each week in recognition of the benefit received. 
Truly yours, LIBERAL CULTURE CLUB, 
Clarice Brown, treasurer. 

The girl read it three times, her sensitive face flaming. Then 
she flung it to her mother, and burst into hysterical crying. 

The invalid’s face was very pale when she finally spoke, and 
the pride of generations of gentlewomen flashed in her eyes. 

“Get a sheet of paper, my dear, and write as I bid you. No, 
do as I say.” Her colorless lips were set in a hard line. 

To the Treasurer of the Liberal Culture Club. 

Dear Madam,— Miss Margaret Drew begs to return the cheque 
sent by the club, and desires to say that while she appreciates the 
honor tendered her as a writer, she did not anticipate or seek it, 
and prefers to do her work by herself rather than accept what is 
offered in a spirit characteristic of a club of broad aims and liberal 
culture. 

“Oh, mother !” 

“Now direct and seal it.” 

“T can’t; it’s awful.” 

“Do as I say.” 

The invalid lay back on the pillow and tears ran slowly down 
her thin cheeks. The girl’s hand shook as she wrote, but she made 
no sign of the anguish within. She bore herself like a queen. 

At the next regular meeting it was announced that the club 
had tendered the entire sum to the woman with the lorgnette, 
whom Margaret remembered, and also that the board of man. 
agers had decided that the new silk curtains were not handsome 
enough, and were ordering others of heavier texture. 

For an instant the members of the Liberal Culture Club poised 
their needles in the air and beamed uponeach other. Acd as the 
mellow light of the setting sun streamed through the stained glass 
window it touched sofily the bent head of a young girl, whose eyes 
were full of tears. 


We have received the following communication from an anon- 
ymous correspondent: 

“Why don’t you describe the N. Y. Fed. meeting exactly as 
they carried on quarrels—rush for office. &c—disgrace or no, /ru// 
is better for a//, and the future good of your paper—and all clubs. 
that which is we// known to ever vbody should not be covered over. 
else your CLUB WomMAN is of zo use—alwaysa subscriber and like 
others, a lover of truth and one who is growing tired of useless 
pages written to please the few, when they a/most fight, say so. 
people want the meetings given, let the women stand or /a// by 
theirown deeds and words.” 

As we have taken occasion to remark before, anonymous com- 
munications carry no weight whatever ; ard if there are quarrels at 
meetings where this writer attends, it is easy to guess why. It is 
not the first time we have received communications of a slander- 
ous nature regarding New York clubwomen, but the writer inva- 
riably forgets to sign her name. If she is looking for a paper 
which will descend to retailing gossip relating to club quarrels and 
“fights,” she might as well seek another place to invest her dollar. 
We have no use for such “news.” And, by the way, how far can 
the anonymous letter writer be said to “stand or fall by her own 
deeds and words?” : 


A good deal of the sudden admiration of ard love for the 
Park street spire, says the Boston “Transcript,” is due to the appre- 
hension of what might take its place if it were destroyed. The 
spire itself is hardly one of the architectural wonders of the world, 
but when we look at the Tremont building, and fancy what another 
Tremont building would look like on that thin wedge of land west 
of the Granary burial ground, we fairly worship the Park street 
spire. 
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UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 
OF 1812. 


All organizing appointments cease on 
January 8 of each year. But even now in 
February so great is the present interest Mrs. 
William R. Wright has already been appointed 
as organizing president of Mississippi, Mrs. Z. 
T. Fuillmore of Texas, Miss E. J. Hansell of 
Alabama and Mrs. Mary Claybourne Key of 
fowa. And the response received from the per 
capita tax from all directions is most gratifying. 

The following notice is always sent to each 
new member: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF UNITED 

STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812. 

332 WEsT EIGHTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW 
YorK City. 

The CLUB WOMAN edited by Miss Helen Winslow, has been 
adopted as the official organ of this society and official announce- 
ments and reports will be made therein. We heartily recommend 
this publication toeach member of the society. Subscription price, 
$1.00 yearly. Address the CLUB WOMAN, g1 Bedford street, 
Boston, Mass., Room to. 

Mrs. WILLIAM GERRY SLADE, 
President National. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mrs. Joseph E. McWilliams, of Chicago, has been appointed 
registrar tor the state of lilinois. Mrs. McWilliams has had much 
experience in the same kind of work in the Nathan Hale Chapter 
D. A. R. of St. Paul. Illinois though just organized has the honor 
to be the second one to respond to the request from the National 
Society for the 50 cents per capita tax. 

OHIO. 

Ohio has been the first to respond to the call for the 50 cents 
per capita to meet these early obligations as it was the first to 
respond for donations toward the proposed home. 


MICHIGAN. 

Michigan has taken action and reports favorably on the per 
capita assessment. In fact, the president writes, they wish it had 
been done long ago. | 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana has had its annual election and re-elected its former 
officers. Mrs. Richardson, the president, tried to withdraw. But 
her members knew her worth and would not permit it. Its present 
officers are: President, Mrs. John B. Richardson; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dora Richards Miller; second vice-president, Miss 
Lelia Montan Harper; secretary, Mrs. Felicita G. Tennent; regent, 
Mrs. Lewis Graham; registrar, Mrs. I. M. Sherman; historian, 
Miss Margaret A. McMillan; treasurer, Miss Ann E. B. Chase. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts State Society gave a reception on Febru- 
ary 6, in Sewall Hall of the New Century building on Huntington 
avenue. The arrangements were in the hands of a committee 
under the charge of Mrs. Henry Dobson, The president, Mrs. 
Nelson V. Titus, received and Mrs. W. H. Alline and Mrs. W. T. 
Currier presided at the tea table, assisted by Miss Floretta Vining, 
Miss Emma Goodman, Mrs. E'eanor Tilden and Mrs. E. Harold 
Crosby. Readings were given by Mrs. Adeline R. Perkins, from 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” and “Little Miss Flaherty’s 
Dipsertation on the War.” 

DELAWARE, 
Delaware has prepared a regular program for its regular 


monthly meetings pertaining to historical events from 1784 to 1815. 
EmMA M. H. SLADE. 
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OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 
a for this department should be sent to 21 Bagley avenue, Detroit, 
ich.] 
UR by-laws require that the name of an applicant for 
membership in the club shall be read one month 
before the application is voted on. Our president 
had proposed the name of an applicant for member- 
ship and before the expiration of the month, an 
amendment to the by-laws prohibiting the president from proposing 
a name was adopted. Could the application be acted upon under 
the old law or must the name be propesed by some one else and 
then wait a whole month? 
The name could be acted upon the same as if no change had 


been made. 


I have just been elected secretary of a large society. My 
predecessor used complimentary expressions of every paper that 
was read before the club, such as “fine,” “interesting,” “ exhaus- 
tive,” “admirable,” etc., and I know I shall be criticised if I do 
not follow her example. What shall I do? 

Use your own judgment as to whether it is better to follow the 
bad example of your predecessor or seta good one for your suc- 
cessor. Any innovation is likely to be criticised by those wbo do 
not recognize the new way as an improvement, but the right way 
of doing soon finds favor because it recommends itself. 


Is the following statement correct? “If a vote has not been 
recorded, it can be re-opened by anyone voting on the prevailing 
side. If it has been recorded, it has become the action of the body 
and can be re-opened by any member of that body. 

No, that is not correct. Every vote is a parliamentary trans- 
action and must be recorded as a matter of course as soon as it is 
taken. You probably have the rules about reconsideration in your 
mind. A motion to reconsider unless the vote was taken by ballot 
may only be made by one who has voted on the prevailing side. 


Reconsideration of a vote taken by ballot is a very unusual thing 


and adherence to the general rule would destroy the essential fea- 
ture of that method of voting, secrecy. 


If a society elects its officers by ballot and the nominating 
committee prepares a printed ticket on which is the name of one 
candidate for each office, can this ticket be used for a ballot, those 
not wishing to vote for the name printed drawing a line through it 


and writing in another? | 
It is quite a common thing to use printed ballots in this way 


and there is no objection to so doing. 


The state law under which a certain charitable society is incor- 
porated reads, “The regular officers of such corporation, except 
the secretary and treasurer, shall form a part of said trustees.” 
The articles of association after naming the officers say, “All of 
said officers shall be chosen annually by the trustees from among 
themselves (except the secretary and treasurer). This clause inthe 
articles of association has always been understood to mean that 
the secretary and treasurer could not be elected from the trustees. 
This year it seems desirable to elect one of the trustees as treasurer 
of the society. How can the by-laws be amended so there can be 
no question but that a trustee may be treasurer ? 

The simplest way would be to amend the articles of association 
by striking out the clause “All of said officers shall be chosen annu- 
ally by the trustees from among themselves (except the secretary 
and treasurer).” There would then be no restriction but the state 
law which clearly makes it optional with the corporation to elect 
the secretary and treasurer from the trustees or not. The formality 
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of amending the articles of association in the manner prescribed by 
state law must be heeded. In Michigan it would be necessary to 
have an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the whole number of 
trustees and the amendment would not then go into effect until it 
was duly filed in the office of the secretary of state and also in the 
office of the county clerk. 


Our constitution requires one dollar from each member as an 
initiation fee. Ifa member withdraws from the club and remains 
out a couple of years and then is received back again should she 
pay the initiation fee? 

Some clubs have a by-law something like this, “Former mem- 
bers whose dues have lapsed may be reinstated by a majority vote 
of the club (or board) upon payment of all unpaid dues to time of 
readmission.” If there is no by-law of this nature a person whose 
connection with the club has been severed bears the same relation 
to the club that one does who has never been a member, and there- 
fore upon joining again should pay the initiation fee. 


The chairman of one of the most important standing commit- 
tees is not doing any work, has never called the committee together 
and does not resign. The committee is doing the best it can with 
a temporary chairman. Must we have her resignation before a 
new chairman can be elected or appointed ? 

The club is at liberty to declare the place vacant and then 
another chairman can be appointed. 


CLUB STUDY. 


Maud Eima Kingsiey, East Machias, Me. 
SHELLEY’S ADONAIS. 


T IS a great mistake for the small woman’s club, 
composed of members whose systematic reading is 
confined to club meetings, to undertake the study of 
a writer’s complete literary output rather than of 

some one representative work which will reveal the 

author at his best. Of such productions there are certain poems 
with which everyone who wishes to have a working knowledge of 

English literature must needs be familiar, and a careful study of any 

one of these will make a delightful and profitable winter’s work 

A typical poem of this sort is Shelley’s Adonais, which is val- 
uable for several reasons. (1). Itis an excellent example of a most 
finished and interesting type of poetical composition. (2). It is the 
poem of all others which, carefully studied, gives the truest idea of 
the author’s mind—an author whose name has always had a great 
fascination for lovers of biography. (3). It brings to the notice of 
the reader a second writer who, with Shelley, helped to founda 
new school of poetry well worth the student’s attention. (4). In 
its wealth of imagery and allusion, its melody of diction and varia- 
tions of thought, it reveals the workings of a true poet’s mind and 
furnishes the best possible example of poetic mechanism. 


The following questions will suggest the plan to be pursued © 


in the study of “Adonais.” 

1. Give a brief sketch of the life of Shelley, considering the 
following points: his precocity, education, atheistic tendencies, 
pari from Oxford, vagrant life, domestic infelicities, tragic 

eath. 

2. State the disposition made of Shelley’s body. Describe 
his tomb. 

3. Give asketch of the life and death of Keats. Describe 
his grave. Explain the meaning of his epitaph. 

4. State the alleged cause of Keats’s death. Cite the refer- 

nces made to this circumstance throughout the poem. 


; 
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5. What is the character of “Adonais?’’ Name three other 
noted English poems belonging to the same class. Which of 
these did Shelley use as a model ? 

6. Discuss the appropriateness of the name “Adonais.” Tell 
the story which it suggests. 

7. Into what two distinct parts is the poem divided? To 
what stanza does the dirge extend? | 

8. What two invocations occur in Part I? State the signi- 
ficance of each. Whom does Shelley imitate in his first 
invocation ? 

9. State the theme of Part I. 
theme? | 

10. “All he had loved and moulded into thought—lamented 
Adonais.” Enumerate. 

11. Discuss the imagery of stanza ix. 
your own words. 

12. Enumerate the Mountain Shepherds. Show from the 
biography of Keats that the visits here paid are purely figurative. 
Why was not Severn, who was with Keats when he died, men- 
tioned here ? 

13. How does the poet comfort himself for the loss of 
Adonais? 

14. What is the proposition to be proven in Part II? Give 
the poet’s argument in full. 

15. Follow out the poet’s line of thought ashe describes the 
blessed lot of Adonais. 

16. State the conclusions reached by the poetin his contem- 
plation of the death of Adonais. 

17. Paraphrase stanzas v., xxvii, lines 417-420. 

18. State the stanza or line which refers to each of the fol- 
lowing facts in the life of Keats: Death at an earlyage, died in 
Italy, effect produced by the scathing review, his friends, arrival 
at Rome, buried at Rome, situation of his grave. 

19. What is Shelley’s attitude towards Keats’s reviewers 
throughout the poem? Quote the most bitter stanza. 

20. Quote lines giving Shelley’s estimate of the fame of Keats. 

21. Quote the lines which contain Shelley’s characterization 
of Keats. 

22. Which stanzas of this poem contribute to Shelley’s biog- 
raphy? From these state in your own words Shelley’s estimate of 
himself, 

23. What is the significance of “ Actaeon-like?” of “ Pansies 
overblown?” of “ Faded violets?” 

24. How long did Shelley survive Keats ? 
which he foretells his own fate. 

25. Point out some of the most conspicuous classicisms of 
the poems. 

26. Give the meaning of each of the following with the con- 
text for each; “ Thy obscure compeers,” “ Quenched its caress,” 
“Night urge the morrow,” “ Young tears of May,” “ World’s slow 
stain.” 

27. Give all the details which enter into the picture of Urania 
in her Paradise. 

28. The subject of stanzasiv.,.v, “Is Adonais among the 
Immortals?” To which of the immortals does the poet devote 
stanza iv.? Give the pointof the allusions. 

29. “The third among the sons of light.” Who are the other 
two? Quote Dryden’s lines beginning “Three poets in three dis- 
tant ages born,” etc. 

30. To which of Keats’s poems is reference made in line 18? 
Quote the stanza which justifies the statement of lines 17 and 18. 
To which poem is reference made in line 113? Quote lines. 
In 145? 

31. “And some yet live.” 
tem poraries. 
poem ? 


What is the burden of this 


Put the thought into 


Quote the lines in 


Enumerate Shelley’s famous con- 
To how many of these is reference made in the 
Under what circumstances? 
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32. Line 48 conveys a graceful reference to one of Keats’s 
poems. Which is it? Tell the story and state the source of this 
poem. 

33- Define liquid, 63 ; trace, 67; outwept, 90; clips, 107 ; brere, 
160; sightless, 179; blind, 412. 

34. Shelley’s elegy is alsoa pastoral. Point out the lines con- 
spicuous for their pastoral language. 

35. State the significance of the following epithets: starry 
dew, dewy sleep, amorous deep, lucid urn, pale ocean, sullen year. 

36. To what well-known poem is reference made in line 250? 
Describe the poem and state the circumstances under which it was 
written. Why is mention of it most appropriate here ? 

37. Show by a quotation from “Don Juan,” that Shelley mis. 
took Byron’s attitude towards Keats’s death. 

38. Shelley’s religious creed has been much discussed. In 
“Adonais” what does the reader learn as to the poet’s views on (1) 
The immortality of the soul; (2) The mystery of life ; (3) The power 
that rules the world. 

39. Quote a stanza showing how unsatisfactory life had been 
to Shelley. Oneshowing how his experiences had embittered him- 

40. Give the context for the following allusions, tell the story 
and discuss the propriety of the insertion of each: “The Python,” 
“Echo,” “Narcissus,” “The Mirrored Shield,” “ Phcebus and 
Hyacinth.” 

4t. Identify and state the significance of each phrase: 

“Mighty mother,” “the sire of an immortal strain,” “that thorny 
road,” “the eternal hunger,” “thy spirit’s sister,” “last cloud of an 
aspiring storm,” “the pilgrim of Eternity,” “Ierne,” “the sweetest 
lyrist of her saddest wrong,” “deaf and viperous murderer,” “gen- 
tlest of the wise,” “thou noteless blot on a remembered name,” 
“night’s sweet bird,” “their sister 195,” “the unpastured dragon in 
his den.” 

42. Mention ten euphemisms for death found in the poem. 

43. “Through the whole poem runs a note of lamentation 
which is of universal application.” Explain. 

‘ 44. Redundant imagery is one of the chief literary charac- 
teristics of Adonais. Point out some of these images, dividing 
them into pleasing and unpleasing images; natural and forced 
images. 

45. Cite lines in proof of the assertion that Adonais is char- 
acterized by melodious verse, vigorous diction, love of nature, 
rapidity of thought, obscure passages. 

46. “Adonais is written for persons of delicate culture.’ 
Comment on the statement. 

47. Cite five of the most charming passages of the poem. 

48. Enumerate and classify the works of Keats. Which of 
these indirectly occasioned the poem under discussion? What 
connection has it with Chatterton, 399? 

49. Quote the poet’s characterizations of Rome. 

50. Trace throughout the poem the three qualities so con- 
spicuous in Shelley’s character; extreme susceptibility to external 
and internal impulses of feeling; a lively imagination of erratic 
fancy blurring a sound estimate of solid facts; a resolute repudia- 
tion of custom. 


The Massachusetts Federation Directory of Club Speakers 
and Entertainers has received the endorsement of the Genera] 
Federation Executive Board and will have a national circulation in 
this, its fourth year. It will be sent free to every club of fifty mem. 
bers or over, in the General Federation and to large clubs in all 
the State Federations. Lecturers and musicians desiring to bring 
their announcements before the clubs by means of this directory 
will obtain circulars and other information by addressing the edi- 
tor, Miss Helen A, Whittier, 50 Chelmsford street, Lowell, Mass. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
The Study of Browning in Women’s Clubs. 


ENKIN LLOYD JONES recently set all Chicago 
clubdom in excitement by remarking something (no 
one seems to know exactly what) to the effect that if 

‘] women spent more time in cooking and less in study- 

ing Browning they would be better off. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Jones only wanted to say with emphasis 
that women should learn to cook. He could think of no more em- 
phatic way of putting it. To say that even his dear Browning 
was of less importance was saying it very strongly indeed. Mr. 
Jones would certainly be the last man to discourage the study of 
Browning’s poems. Perhaps more than any other per on in Chi- 
cago heis responsible for the popularity of this particular study 
in this city. 

Where Mr. Jones made his mistake was in putting the two 
things into opposition. Too many critics of women’s clubs make 
the same mistake. The two are not opposed. They are nearly 
related. If I were running a cooking school I should make the 
first course in my culinary curriculum a course in Browning’s 
poems—that is, supposing my novitiates were ready intellectually 
for such a study. 

One imagines that the old idea of higher education’s unfitting 
women for the necessary homely duties of life is all dead and 
buried ; until suddenly it starts up, as here, seemingly as fresh and 
vigorous asever. Wecry,“What! You here again? Can’t you 
lie quiet?” But we soon find that we are addressing a ghost, its 
bones are marrowless, its blood is cold, it has no speculation in 
those eyes that it does glare with. 

Every woman knows that the two are not opposed—knows 
that she can bake better bread with “Rabbi Ben Ezra” sounding 
in her ears; knows that “Saul” isan inspiration to neat bedrooms, 
and that the “Epistle of Karshish” is an aid in housecleaning. 

The women who make the study of Browning an excuse for 
sloppy housekeeping would be poor housekeepers if there were no 
poems in the world, and down deep in their hearts they know it. 

And the periodic appearance of this pestilent ghost will not 
change matters. Weare better housekeepers than our mothers 
were—we students of Browning—and our daughters will be better 
housekeepers than we are; and, please God! they’ll know more 
about Browning. ELLA ADAMS MOORE. 


SOME CHICAGO NOTES. 
The Club Study Department of the University of Chicago 
will be greatly enlarged in scope and efficiency for the coming year. 
This department has grown steadily since its inauguration five 
years ago, and bids fair to become one of the most important 
branches of the extension work at the University of Chicago. 


This year the university offers to send to each club taking its 
study courses a traveling library containing from twenty-five to 
one hundred volumes. This library will furnish all material needed 
for the year’s study. 


This scheme of the library has been created in response to the 
demand for more books than could be obtained at the average 
public library of the smaller towns and cities, or than could be 
conveniently purchased by the individual club member. It is 
thought that this new feature of the library will add greatly to the 
popularity of these club study courses. 


The play of “Everyman,” which came to Chicago three weeks 
ago, was at first very sparsely attended. For ten days the discour- 
aged company played to empty houses. But if Chicago was slow 
in getting her eyes open, the last ten days have proved that she is 


very much awake once the difficult process is accomplished. Dur- 


ing the last week seats have been taken days in advance, and 
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many people are unable at this time to get seats for any remaining 
performance. The management are Said to be contemplating a 
return engagement. | 

The question of children’s literature is agitating the minds of 
the perplexed parents of our University center. And we don’t 
seem to agree. “The Three Bears” have gone from enthusiastic 
praise to the severest censure. The Robin Hood stories find even 
less place for rest. Our Extension classes are asking us continually 
to recommend children’s literature. The doctors disagree. How 
would it do to hold a conference of patients ? 


Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, of the University of Chicago, will be 
very glad to hear from mothers who are readers of this column, as 
to the literature which they have tried in the case of their own 
children and have found interesting and helpful. Perhaps we can 
compare these lists and come to some conclusion as regards stimu- 
lating literature for children. 


The report of the Extension Department of the University of 
Chicago shows that last year 190 courses of six lectures each were 
given. Sixty-two were given in Illinois (twenty-eight in Chicago 
and thirty-four in the state outside of Chicago). Ohio comes 
second with thirty-two courses, and Iowa third with twenty-three. 
The total number of states in which courses were delivered is 
fifteen. 


The total number of Extension Courses arranged by the Lon- — 
don Society for the extension of university teaching during the 
past year was 191—just one in advance of our Chicago Extension 
Department. 7 


The Society for University Extension in Liverpool and Dis- 
trict was organized two years ago. It co-operates with the Vic- 
toria University of Manchester, England. 


The University of Chicago has just issued a very attractive 
booklet setting forth the plans and methods of its Club Study 
Department. This booklet may be had on application to Mrs. W. 
A. Payne, the University of Chicago. 

ELLA ADAMS MOORE, 
Department of English, the University of Chicago. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN. 


HE National Society of New England Women held 
, | its third literary afternoon of this season on Tuesday, 
A February 10, at Delmonico’s. The president, Mrs. 
J. Woolsey Shepard, presided, and the first and 
~—4J second vice-presidents, Mrs. Philip Carpenter and 

Mrs. Fitch James Swinburne, were also on the platform. 

The following program was arranged by the literary committee, 
of which Miss Isabel M. Chapman is chairman. Mrs. Jabez 
Backus, a member of the Society of the Daughters of the Found- 
ers and Patriots, and of the D. A. R., told many new points about 
the early days of the Nutmeg State,ina paper entitled, “ The 
Highdays and Holidays of Old New England.” The principal 
musical feature was the singing of the new national hymn, “God 
Save Our President,” composed by a member of the society, Mrs. 
Josephine C. Goodale, and arranged by Prof. J. H. Petermann, the 
conductor of the Harlem Juvenile Orchestra, which furnished the 
music for the afternoon. Each verse was delightfully rendered by 
Miss Luella May Sketchley, and then sung by the audience. 

Mrs. Henry Champion, for six years regent of the Mary Clapp 
Wooster Chapter of New Haven, gave the evolution of the Ameri- 
can Flag. Miss Cady spoke in behalf of the Spanish College at 
Madrid, and Mrs. Emil L. Boas gave a list of the many attractions 
to be expected at the concert for the scholarship fund, which is to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday afternoon, March 21 
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at 3 o’clock. The afternoon concluded with the singing of 
‘‘ America” with much enthusiasm by the entire audience. 

The second luncheon of this season was given at Delmonico’s 
on Tuesday, February 17, at 1:30 P. M., preceded by a reception 
from 12:30. The president, Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, introduced 
the guests and speakers in her usual pleasant manner. Sclos by 
Mr. Mortimer Woodcock furnished the music of the afternoon. 

_ Amotion was made by Mrs. Wilbur, and carried unanimously, 
to express the sympathy of the society to Mrs. Kate Upson Clark 
on the death of her husband. 

Mrs. Edward A. Greeley praised the versatility, adaptability 
and capability of the New England women, but pleaded for a bet- 
ter knowledge of the history of our country. Mrs. Rebecca Lowe, 
the ex-president of the Federation of Clubs, spoke of the position 
and influence of women. Miss Katherine Crawford talked.of the 
music in kindergarten and its irfluence on children. Miss Bertha 
D. Knobe read a short paper on “Newspapsr Women.” The 
afternoon ended with the greeting extended by Mrs. Mary D. Hall 
from the New England men and women of Detroit. 

Among the guests on Organization Day was Mrs. Julia 
Antoinette Reed, president of the branch formed recently at Buf. 
falo. She reports the branch in flourishing condition, with fifty 


- members, holding monthly literary meetings. at the home of its 


president. 

Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, chairman branch committee, organ- 
ized last month, the Montclair, New Jersey branch, which was 
started at the close of last season. The true spirit of New Eng. 
land fraternity, earnestness and enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
rapid growth of the branch is certain. The charter membership 
is fixed at seventy-five. On March 4, they will give their first 
social function, which will be in the form of “A Thimble Party,” 
which interpreted means an old-fashioned sewing circle, with tea, 
music and general good-fellowship. It will be given at the home 
of their president, Miss Rand. 

Their officers are as follows: President, Miss Florence Rand; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Arthur Horton; second vice-president, 
Miss Josephine Timloe ; recording secretary, Miss Rosalie Wing- 
field; corresponding secretary, Miss Katharine Wingfield ; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary E. Upshur; assistant treasurer, Mrs. F. L. Gilman; 
chairman, executive board, Mrs. Florence S. Martin; other board 


members, Mrs. John McGhie, Mrs. Fred L. Gage, Mrs. Clarke F. 
Sumner, Mrs. Addie F. Jameson, Mrs. Louise S. Royce, Mrs. 
Alvina C. Bradley. 

The interests of the parent society will be open to members 
of the various branches. 

Although but three (3) branches have as yet received their 
charters, the advantages ot the fraternity chain of New England 
fellowship are being realized, and will be proved in a few weeks 
when Mrs. Coe completes plans already on foot for organizing 
branches in other towns. Ata recent meeting of the branch com- 
mittee it was moved and seconded that efforts be put forth to 
establish at least one in every state of the Union. This will be a 
boon to New England women resident in the West, who have long 
desired membership in a fraternity of this nature. 

Those desiring information blanks may.«ddress Mrs. Henry 
Clarke Coe, 8 West Seventy-sixth street, New York City. 

CORNELIA COOK. 


The Society of Arts and Crafts in Boston announces that it 
has assumed the management of the lace industry carried on by 
the South End House Association. Laces of the choicest design 
and quality are made to order, and old laces are skillfully cleansed, 
repaired, remodeled and duplicated. Owners of fine laces have 
heretofore been compelled to have repairing done in Europe, but 
under the expert instruction of Mrs. E. J. Weber a group of young 
women at the South End House have developed the ability to prop- 
erly execute such work. Among the varieties of laces made are 
pillow laces, Honiton and Duchesse and the point laces —Venice, 
Burano, Brussels, Alencon and Angleture. The Society of Arts 
and Crafts,14 Somerset street, Boston, will take orders for this 
artistic industry. 
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BOOK TALK. 


ROBABLY no one could utter a more welcome or 
more weighty word on “The Citizen in His Relation 
to the Industrial World” than Bishop Potter of New 

=| York, and his beautifully printed and bound vo!ume 

. of essays (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1 net) bearing 
that title has already been widely read and accepted as authorita- 
tive. The volume contains six lectures, originally delivered at 

Yale University, the subjects of which are “The “Industrial Situa- 

tion, “The Citizen and the Working Man,” “The Citizen and the 

Capitalist,” “The Citizen and the Consumer,” “The Citizen and the 

Corporation” and “The Citizen and the State.” These are all 

touched with a high conception of civic responsibility and a high 

standard of Christian citizenship mingled with a practical knowl- 
edge of the condition of social economics in the world of today. 

The book is indispensable to the woman who is interested in civics. 


Along the same line, although ostensibly for young people, 
comes J. N. Larned’s “A Primer of Right and Wrong” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co,70 cents). Mr. Larned avoids on the one hand 
all preaching, and on the other all profundities of moral philosophy. 
His book is a plain, common-sense presentment of the basic and 
permanent elements of good morals. Its plan is simple; there are 
several chapters of statement and definition followed by others 
containing examples and opinions. This, too, should be read by 
the student of social economics, although it is helpful to the general 
reader as well. 


Professor Wright, of Harvard University, has edited a fine 
edition of “ Masters of Greek Literature,” which has been pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ($1.50) Professor Wright has 
used excellent judgment in deciding what toleave out—a more dif. 
ficult question than what to use. He has used translations from 
acknowledged masters of English, and selections of representative 
passages of intrinsic interest from both poetry and prose of the 
Greek classics. These include extracts (with notes) from Homer, 
Tyrtaeus, Archilochus, Scolia, Alcaeus, Sappho, Anacreon, Simon- 
ides, Pindar, A<schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, Theocri- 
tus and Lucian. The book is indispensable to the fully-equipped 
library. 

But speaking of sociology, a book that must not be missed is 
“ Americans in Process” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), which has been 
edited by Robert A. Woods. It is astudy bya group of experi- 
enced settlement workers, men and women, of the round of life 
in the North and West Ends, the two principal immigrant districts 
of Boston. These districts, until about fifteen years ago, were 
inhabited chiefly by an Irish population. Since that time there has 
been a large influx of Jews and Italians. Twenty-five different 
nationalities are now represented, including a considerable number 
of Negroes. The book shows the general relation existing between 
these districts and other parts of the city. The social history of 
the North End is traced from pre-revolutionary days, showing the 
striking background of American sentiment and tradition in which 
the present drama of assimilation is being carried out. The chief 
traits of the various nationalities are analyzed, and their capacity 
for American citizenship estimated. The continued series of 
efforts on the part of the city to cope with the sanitary evils of 
these crowded quarters is traced and further steps suggested. 
There are chapters upon industrial conditions, upon the technique 
of local politics, upon criminal tendencies and upon the amuse- 
ments of the people. The influences actively at work for con- 
serving and strengthening all that is best in this strange life are 
carefully examined—the work of the church in its various branches, 
including the Jewish synagogues, the public schools and the entire 
scheme of organized charity and philanthropy. A concluding 
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chapter points out that assimilation isa two-edged sword. It sug- 
gests the necessity of thoroughgoing effort on the part of the city 
as a whole if the task of Americanizing these new citizens is to be 
effectually done, and as the same, or practically the same, condi- 


tions exist in all American cities, the book is suggestive to every 


city worker. 
Another valuable book of the season is John Burroughs’s 
“ Literary Values ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $t.10). The 


titles of typical papers will show the range of the book: “Style and 


the Man,” “ Literature and Democracy,” “ Poetry and Eloquence,” 
“Thoreau’s Wildness,” “On the Re-reading of Books,” and the 
vitality of its criticism may be felt from such a sentence as this: 
“Only an honest book can live; only absolute sincerity can stand 
the test of time.” The book is a contribution to literature and 
criticism. Mr. Burroughs has much to say that is helpful, and 
although some of the éssays are taken from the “Atlaatic” and the 
“Century” the collection will be a welcome surprise to many of 
Mr. Burroughs’s readers, 

A good book to read and to remember is “ The Simple Life,” 
by Charles Wagner (McClure, Phillips & Co. Price $1.25). Every 
American woman ought to read this book by the distinguished 
_ French evangelical preacher. It has already had an extraordinary 
popularity in this country, where its doctrine of simplicity appeals 
to the best instincts of our young and vigorous race against the 
over-refining influences of European culture to which we are being 
subjected. President Roosevelt, the advocate of “the strenuous life,” 
has read it and declares that it ought to be distributed as a tract in 
this country. Certainly, I should add, it ought to be forced upon 
every restless club woman of the age. For who needs more to test 
the “Simple Life”? 

A delightful book for children is the collection of verse which 
comes from McClure, Phillips & Co. (price $2), called “Golden 
Numbers.” It is one of the best anthologies of verse ever issued 
for young people. No one would think of disputing this who 
knows that it was edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of “The 
Bird’s Christmas Carol” and other charming stories of child life, 
and her sister, Nora Archibald Smith, well known in connection 
with the literature of children and school and kindergarten work. 
The editors have spent two years in exploring the whole body of 
English literature for the sole benefit of this book, and have 
depended entirely upon their own judgment in the work of selec- 
tion. The book contains only real poetry, the authentic poetry of 
the great masters, in such selections as are best suited, first, to win 
the attention of the young reader and then unconsciously to stimu- 
late the workings of his mind, heart and imagination. There are 
718 selections from 151 authors, all worth keeping. Be sure your 
children have this book. 


Another children’s book is Pauline Bradford Mackie’s “The 
Story of Kate” (L. C. Page & Co. Price $1.20). Itisa story ofa 
sacrifice and what came of it. When Kate has to give up another 
year at the university and go to teaching school in a distant town, 
the reader feels the disappointment almost as keenly as the girl 
herself. But Kate improves wonderfully after she has met more 
people and has become independent, and she also learns to make 
the most of her talents. Its tone is wholesome and refined, and it 
is written smoothly and with no lack of well chosen incidents to 
sustain interest. 


A first-class political novel is always interesting and one of the 
best of the season is Mark Lee Luther’s “ The Henchman,” issued 
by the Macmillan Company ($1.50). The author evidently knows 
what it is to be “in politics,” and has drawn a very shrewd picture 
of a group of politicians, and the local influence by which they 
rise. Women play a distinct part, though not in the way that is 
usually ascribed to them. One of the characters is said to bea 
thinly disguised portrait of a very famous republican boss and 
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another of a democratic governor. The novel has gone into sev~ 
eral editions already and is still gaining in popularity. 


“The Little Giant’s Neighbors” is a nature book for little 
folks. The litile giant is a boy and his neighbors, the birds and 
butterflies and flowers. It is all put in the most charming fashion 
by Frances Margaret Fox, (L.C. Page & Co. Price, 40 cents). 
and is to be heartily commended as the best possible way to incul- 
cate a love for all these things in the children’s minds. 


“Cicely” is the name of a little book of short stories by Annie 
Fellows Johnston. There is “Cicely” and four others, all teaching 
wholesome lessons of love and kindness. The volume is prettily 
bound and illustrated, and comes from L. C. Page & Co. Price, 
40 cents. 


“The Story of Alchemy” comes from D. Appleton & Co. and 
is the second in a long “Library of Useful Stories” In this, Pro. 
fessor Pattison Muir tells of the old-fashioned ideas of alchemy 
and how they merged into the beginnings of chemistry. It is use- 
ful to the ordinary reader as well as to the student of out-of-the- 
way subjects. Price, 35 cents. 


Among the host of “Nature-books” of today none are more 
practical or more welcome than Radclyffe Dugmore’s “Nature 
and the Camera, (Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.35.) If you 
have a camera you will welcome it as a wonderful help; if not you 
will immediately go and buy one for the sole purpose of experi- 
menting a la Dugmore. For he was the leader in the modern 
movement and expert in the art of photographing live animals, 
birds, fish, etc. And he has explained every step of the process 
from the choice of a camera down through all the details of “snap- 
shotting” shy creatures in their native haunts. There are fifty- 
three beautiful illustrations and you are told just how to do it 
yourself. 


“The Worth While Series,” in dainty white and gold covers 
is one of the most popular features of the well-known house of T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. There are six new volumes in their recent output. 
“Ways of Well-Doing,” in which Humphrey J. Desmond sets 
forth the gospel of kindness—not great sacrifices or resplendent 
deeds, but little things—the pleasant courtesies of a day, the smile 
of greeting, the obliging service, the good turn of friendship. 
“The Cardinal Virtues” by Dr. William Dewitt Hyde, president of 
Bowdoin College, gives the value of the cardinal virtues in them- 
selves and aside from any religious aspect; shows how the living 
“a wise, just, brave, temperate life is to be rightly related to the 
world, to one’s fellows and to one’s true self; and therefore sums up, 
as far as ethics apart from politics and religion can do it, all the 
virtues and duties of man.” In “Perfect Peace” Dr. J. R. Miller 
maintains that it may be found on earth. Whether or not he may 
be able to point it out to every seeker, the guidance afforded by 
this uplifting booklet will do much to lead out into the sunshine. 
“Daily Maxims from Amiel’s Journal” would make an ideal gift for 
Easter, Christmas or New Year’s. Beginning with the first of 
January it prints a little maxim from Amiel for each day in the 
year. The material found in “If I Were a College Student” 
is recommended to the thouyhtful intelligence of every student 
who really wishes to succeed at college, using the word “success” 
in its broadest, most lasting sense. It is by Dr. Thwing, president 
of Western Reserve University. Frank T. Bullen, noted for his 
descriptions of seafaring life, also gives two nautical incidents of 
religious import, “Light Ho, Sir,” showing how the light of the 
Gospel reached the spirits of darkened sailors. The stories are 
briefly but forcefully told, and with the facility that marks Mr. 
Bullen’s style, whether in short or extended narrative. And last 
but not least comes Theodore Storm’s beautiful pathetic story of 
“Tmmensee,” which as a German classic has come to be almost as 
greatly liked in English dress as it is in the original text. No 
brief notice can do justice to this fine old German tale. 


It must be 
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read for itself by those who have not yet had this pleasure; and 
the present English version is commendable to readers who cannot 
go to the original German. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 426 and 
428 West Broadway, New York. Price of each book 28 cents net. 


Club women will be interested in the new book of quo- 
tations from George Eliot called “A Moment Each Day with 
George Eliot,”-which will soon be published in Chicago. The 
book has been made by Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, of the 
University of Chicago, aided by the students in her classes. 
Since these are nearly all club women the book will especially 
appeal to such women. It will be illustrated by copies of photo- 
graphs taken by Mrs. Moore during her journeys through the 
George Eliot country. It is gotten up in a very artistic manner, 
the drawings having been made by Mr. Will A. Dwiggins, and the 
cover design, title page and initials by Mr. Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour. It is printed on beautiful Dutch hand made deckle-edge 
paper, from an old face of type, and bound most artistically in 
board and canvas. All club women who have studied George 
Eliot know how readily her works lend themselves to apt quota- 
tions and the excellent views of life to be found therein. This 
book will on this account make a most appropriate gift book for 
the season, and it is desired that manyclubs will bring the book to 
the attention of the members. Mrs. Moore has become a special- 
ist in her studies of George Eliot, and this book is the outcome of 
years of study and of travel through the George Eliot country. 
The price is $1.25, and it can be procured of Mr. Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 

“Thoughts Adrift” is another beautiful gift book for those 
who enjoy beautiful poetry. It is published by Mr. Richard G. 
Badger, of the Gorham Press, Boston, and is brought out in a 
most artistic manner. Mrs. Harriet Horner Louthan, the author, 
has been a popular contributor to such magazines as “The Arena,” 
“ Munsey’s,” “Outdoor Life” and “The Smart Set,” and her verses 
possess genuine poetic feeling and appeal to the universal heart of 
man. All lovers of true poetry will find delight in this book. It is 
bound in an artistic manner and beautifully printed. Price, $1. 


A new story by the author of “J. Devlin-Boss” ought to be 
given arousing welcome, and “ The Captain” seems to be getting 
just that. Churchill Williams seems to have chosen a new field, 
as most of his characters come from south of Mason-Dixon’s line, 
and we see the struggle from their standpoint and sympathize with 
their difficulties in taking sides for or against the Union; the 
scene, of course, being laid in the Civil War. The great figure of 
the Captain, who will be at once recognized as General Grant, 
dominates the story, and offers the finest portrait of that unique 
leader to be found in American fiction. The political events lead- 
ing up to the great struggle and the battle scenes themselves are 
drawn in a masterful way. Be sure to read “ The Captain,” which 
is published by the Lothrop Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 

Another excellent story from the same house is George Cary 
Eggleston’s *“ Master of Warlock,” which is called one of his best 
novels. Anyhow, it has an interesting and increasingly strong plot, 
and is full of purity of sentiment, charm of atmosphere and stirring 
doings. One of the typical family feuds of Virginia separates the 
lovers at first; but, when the hero goes to the war, the heroine 
undergoes many hardships and adventures to serve him, and nurses 
him back from death, and they are happily united in the end. 
This story, too, deals with the early stages of the Civil War, as 
witnessed from the Southern point of view, yet without a touch of 
sectionalism, and thus carries on his delightful and authoritative 
studies of American conditions in the South. Lothrop Publishing 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

Both Christian Scientists and the outside public will be im- 
mensely interested in the vivid scenes and the tremendous spiritual 
problems presented in “The Life Within” (Lothrop Publishing Co. 
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($1.50). The author is anonymous, and the story is sure to 
arouse general discussion as to who is the writer behind the book- 
The wonder-workings of this new faith which has come into such 
wide popularity and influence are set forth in a plot so enthralling 
that, whatever one’s attitude toward the questions involved, the 
tale itself will grip the attention and keep it to the end. “The Life 
Within” is a book that must be read, if one is to keep posted in 
the literature of the day, as it is being talked about everywhere. 


Mr. Chauncey Hotchkiss has established his reputation and 
everything he writes now is sure of a welcome. He seems to have 
done his best, so far, in “Fora Maiden Brave” (D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.50), which is a story of the revolution, thrilling in its play 
of plot and counterplot, fairly alive with action, and vivid and 
breathless in narration. No battles or bloodshed interrupt the 
steady flow of the story, which has to do with all sorts of adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes from traitors and spies, male and 
female alike. The typographical and artistic appearance of the 
volume is in proper keeping with the contents, and is a worthy 
example of the work of the publishers. 


Everybody expected that when Frank Norris’s book “The 
Pit” came out it would make a stir, and it seems to have quickly 
gained the popularity expected for it. Within seven days of pub- 
lication the fourth edition was ready and preparations were at once 
made to print as quickly as possible a fifth edition of twenty thou- 
sand copies. It is still on the road up the thousands and steadily 
gaining. It is a story of the Chicago wheat pit, and barring an 
occasional lapse into cumbersome dullness, it is the greatest story 
of Chicago ever written. The social existence, the gambling in 
stocks and produce, the characteristic life of Chicago, form a back- 
ground for an exceedingly vigorous and human tale of modern life 
and love. Reading this book one feels more than ever the loss 
American literature sustains in Mr. Norris’s death. (Doubleday 
Page & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


From the house of L. C. Page & Co. comes the news that they 
have taken on “The Literary World,” with Bliss Carman as editor 
who will be assisted by a trained staff of special editors and re- 
viewers. While it will be the aim of Messrs. Page & Co. to main- 
tain the excellent reputation for fairness, thoroughness and dig- 
nity which “The Literary World” has enjoyed from the beginning 
(in 1870) no pains will be spared to improve and strengthen it in 
every way. “The Literary World” will appear promptly on the 
first day of each month. Subscription, $: a year; single copies, 
10 cents. 


As the years increase “The Youths’ Companion” endeavors to 
keep apace with them inall that is wise, beautiful and progressive, 
and to not only retain but to deserve the honorable and exception- 
ally high place it holds in the confidence and affection of three 
generations of readers. The greatest living authors in all branches 
of literature continue to contribute to it, and among those engaged 
for the volume of 1903 are President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale; 
Ex-President F. L. Patton of Princeton; President Stanley Hal 
of Clark University ; President Thomas Hunter of the New York 
Normal College; the Queen of Roumania, the Duke of Argyll, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Countess of Jersey, Lady Jeune, the 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, the Hon. Lyman Gage, the Hon. John 
D. Long, the Hon. Hannis Taylor, Frank R. Stockton, Jane Bar- 
low, Agnes Repplier, Sir Edwin Arnold, the Hon. James Wilson, 


Secretary of Agriculture; the Hon. J. K. Richards, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of the United States; the Hon. W. R. Merriam, Director of 
the Census; the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker, Poultney Bigelow, W. T. Stead, Sir Harry Johnston, Prof. 
L. H. Bailey of Cornell University; Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief En- 
tomologist of the United States; Prof. Gifford Pinchot, Chief of 
the Forestry Department; Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M. P., Gen. Charles King, Surg.-Gen. G. M. Sternberg, 
Theodore Stanton, Prince Kropotkin, Admiral Farquharand Dr. 
Felix Oswald. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION of WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Honorary President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


President, Mrs. May Alden Ward, 281 Dartmouth St., Boston 


ist Vice-President, Miss HELEN A. WHITTIER, 50 Chelmsford St., Lowell. 
2d Vice-President, Mrs. ANNA D. Wast, 18 Summit Ave., Somerville. 

3d Vice-President, Mrs. SARA T. LEIGHTON, Monmouth Sq, East Boston. 
ath Vice-President, Miss GEORGIA BACON, 39 Dean St., Worcester. 


| EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

THE ;monthly meeting of the executive 
board of the Massachusetts State Federation 
was held in Boston, February 4, the president 
in thechair. After the disposal of the routine 
reports, Mrs. Leighton, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, reported that nearly every 
club in the Federation had cortributed to the 
fund for the model school in Georgia, or had 
signified its intention to do so, and that she had sent to the 
Georgia Federation a check which would cover the cost of 
maintaining a school in that state for four months. The school 
is already in operation at Cass Station, in northern Georgia, 
and the chairman feels confident of receivingsufficient funds 
from the Massachusetts clubs to continue the model school 
for five or six months next year. The education committee 
will now attend to the work originally planned for this year, 
viz., soliciting books and traveling libraries for the mountain- 
eers of Tennessee, Kentucky, North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw has kindly offered to the commit- 
tee a room in her house, No.6 Marlboro street, Boston, for the 
collecting and packing of these libraries, and all clubs contribu- 
ting are requested to send their boxes, express prepaid, to this 
address. 

It is the desire of the education committee eventually to place 
traveling libraries wherever they may be helpful in our own state. 

By vote of the board two clubs were admitted to membership 
in the Federation: The Mothers’ Club of Springfield and the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Addison Gilbert Hospital of Gloucester. 

A brief report was read by Mrs. Leighton, summarizing the 
financial history of the New Century Club House Corporation, in 
which the State Federation holds five shares. The profit accru- 
ing to the corporation from the purchase and sale of the Beacon 
street property was about $79,000, and the cost of the land on 
Huntington avenue was about $85,000. The elubhouse as it stands 
completed is appraised at $278,000. A mortgage of $112,000 and 
capital stock of $66,900 constitute the liabilities of the corporation. 
The property is confidently expected to earn 4 per cent on the cap- 
ital stock. The meeting of the board was then adjourned. 


FEDERATION DIRECTORY OF CLUB SPEAKERS. 


The “Directory of Club Speakers and Entertainers,” pub- 
lished annually by Miss Helen A. Whittier, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts State Federation, has received the unanimous 
endorsement of the executive board of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and its circulation will be extended this year to 
cover all federated clubs in the entire country that require the serv. 
ices of a lecturer, reader or musician. It will be sent free to every 
club of fifty members or more in the General Federation, to all 
large clubs in all the State Federations, and, as heretofore, to all 
clubs in the New England Federations. The high class of talent 
advertising in the “Directory,” and the convenient classification of 
the index, commend it to club committees for continuous use dur- 
ing the year, and it has become the most authoritative medium 
for communication between the women’s clubs and those who 
desire to appear before them. 

The fourth edition, now in preparation, will be issued in the 


Clerk, Miss KATHERINE H. Stone, 20 Brooks St., West Medford. 
Asst. Clerk, Mrs. H. R. ALDRICH, 262 School St., Somerville. 

Cor. Secretary, Miss Erra H. GLIppg&N, 22 Cordis St., Charlestown. 
Treasurer, Mas. H. C. Carter, Bellingham Ave., Chelsea. 


spring in time to be of service to club committees in making their 
programs for next season. Further information may be obtained 
of Miss Helen A. Whittier, 50 Chelmsford street, Lowell, who 
will send on application, circulars giving advertising rates, etc., and 
on receipt of three cents in postage will mail to any address a 
sample copy of the “1902 Directory.” Lecturers, readers, musi- 
cians and class leaders desiring space should apply promptly, as 
the time is limited. 


FEDERATION NOTES. 


The Mothers’ Club of Springfield, just admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Federation, is engaged in the study of chemistry and 
food analysis. The president is Mrs. William Orr, 30 Firglade 
street, Springfield, and Mrs. Francis M. Bennitt, 120 Summer ave- 
nue, is corresponding secretary. 

The other new club in the Federation, the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Addison Gilbert Hospital, is a fine organization of two 
hundred members working for an excellent institution. The presi- 
dent is Mrs. Maria H. Bray, West Gloucester, and Miss Grace 
Thompson, 17 Mason street, Gloucester, is the corresponding sec. 
retary. 
“The Syllabus for the Study of the History of Civil Service 
Reform,” prepared by Lucy Maynard Salmon, has been published 
by the Massachusetts Federation ina pamphlet of twenty pages, 
and a copy is to be sent to every club in the General Federation 
and every club in the Massachusetts Federation. Two thousand 
copies have also been printed for the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Association. As the Federa- 
tion owns the electrotype plates of this valuable work, copies may 
be obtained if ordered by the hundred, by applying to the assistant 
clerk, Mrs. J. R. Aldrich, 262 School street, Somerville. 

The history section of the Amherst (Mass.) Woman’s Club 
recently presented a unique and enjoyable program for “Indian 
Day,” which the president describes as follows: The rooms were 
decorated with Navajo blankets and Indian portraits, and tables 
were filled with many rare curios, gathered from twelve states and 
territories, as well as from Canada and Alaska. Lace work was 
exhibited from Miss Sibyl] Carter’s schools, bead work from Miss 
Pope’s school, Oneida, Wisconsin, and basketry and quill work on 
birch bark, from C. H. Engle, Hartford, Michigan, who has secured 
many trophies from the Pottowatomie tribe. The quill peace belt 
of the famous old chief, Simon Pokagon, a civilized Christian 
Indian recently deceased, whose life is recorded in “Queen of the 
Woods,” and whose father sold the site of the city of Chicago to 
the whites; Sieux medicine bags and a Sioux headdress, quill 


headdresses and necklaces, made by a niece of Pokagon, were 
some of the ornaments worn by three “Indian Maidens” who pre- 
sided at the tables where these treasures, valued at more than 
$270, were displayed. Something like $60 worth were sold, and all 
were much admired, as were the rare articles contributed to the 
loan exhibition. The program consisted of the following Indian 
music and papers, given by club members: “Ojibway Song of 
Love and Longing,” “Cave Dwellers and Aztecs,” “Mound 
Builders,” “Cliff Dwellers.” Instrumental music from Miss 


Fletcher’s “Indian Song and Story,” “Indians of Today,” “ Personal 
Knowledge of Indians,” and “Omaha Love Song.” The interest 
of the school children, who were invited, was very gratifying. The 
meeting was highly successful, as showing clearly the progress in 
arts and craits of the North American Indian of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


| 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


President, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 3418 Baring St., Philadelphia 


Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. RoBERT R. CoTTeEn, Bruce, Pitt Co., N.C. 


Mrs. J. P. MUMFORD, 721 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 


. FRANK L. WEAN, 6951 Yale Avenue, 
- Chicago, I11. 


Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Euwin C. GRICE, Riverton, N. J. 


Treasurer 


Mrs. Freep. T. DuBois, 
The Loudoun, Washington, D. C. 


HE annual conference of the National Congress of 
Mothers will be held this year in Detroit, Mich., 
ia May 5 to 8. 
At this time the officers and board of managers 
: will meet to consider and conduct all business neces- 
sary to the work of the congress. The board of managers is com- 
posed of state presidents, state organizers and chairmen of com- 
mittees, and to this board the congress has entrusted the conduct 
of its business for three years thus giving more time for the valu- 
able conferences, lectures and discussions which make the conven- 
tions of the National Congress of such educational value to those 
who have the care and responsibility of children in home or school, 
and to those who are studying sociological conditions. 

Dr. W. T. Bryan, president of Indiana University, Mr. James 
Hughes, of Toronto, and other leading educators will be on the 
program, and the various phases of the child question will be pre- 
sented and considered. 

Visitors are always welcome at these conventions, and a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to parents, teachers, and those who are 
interested in securing better opportunities for the physical, moral 
and intellectual development of children. 

The congress has committees on literature, education, child 
labor, dependent, defective and delinquent children, domestic 
science, legislation and philanthropy, whose reports present a com" 
prehensive view of what has been done, and what should be done. 

An important feature of the work of the congress is to secure 
the co-operation of home and school, which has been effected in 
hundreds of schools on plans outlined by the congress. 

These parent-teacher associations are regarded as most valu- 
able members of the congress, and among their corps are hundreds 
of parents who have received eageriy the practical and scientific 
thought given at their meetings, to the benefit of both home and 
school. 

The congress is a bureau of information, and a directory for 
those who desire to come in touch with the best thought of the 
times on child-care and training. It is stimulating organizations 
and individuals to secure wiser, more effective methods of dealing 
with the helpless and unfortunate children who are found in every 
community, and for years it has endorsed and advocated the estab- 
lishment of juvenile courts and the probation system in all states 
of the Union. Widespread interest in this subject has been aroused 
with practical results. ) 

The best interests of the child who works are also under con- 
sideration, and the congress is co-operating with other national 
organizations in securing suitable legislation for the protection of 
children from illiteracy and moral and physical degeneration. 

The most fundamental and far-reaching civic work is that 
which may be done with the children. All that tends to bring 
intelligence, love and wisdom to the moulding and training of the 
little ones is of inestimable value to the nation. The congress wel- 
comes to its membership and its conventions all who are interested 
in its purposes. 


Advisory Council 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

ROBERT COLLYER, New York. 

REV. JOSIAH STRONG, New York. 

Mr. RoGER B. MCMULLEN, Chicago. 
Mr. FREDERIC SCHOFF, Philadelphia. 
Rev. D. O. MEArRs, Albany. 

Dr. WILLIAM P, WiLson, Philadelphia. 
Dr. GEORGE E, MACLEAN, lowa. 


Auditor 
Mrs. D. O. Mgars, Albany, N. Y. 


Honorary President 
Mrs. THEopoRE W. Birney, Washington, D.C. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Mrs. L. Hearst. 
Mrs. WILLIAM T. CARTER. 
Mrs. ADLAI T. STEVENSON, 
Mrs. JOHN T. Lewis. 


The “Cadillac” will be convention headquarters. Rooms on 
American plan, $3 to $4 per day; European plan, $2 to $4 per day. 
Boarding places may be obtained at lower rates. 

Information concerning the congress will be given by Mrs. 
Edwin C. Grice, corresponding secretary, Riverton, New Jersey. 
Individuals or clubs desiring to join the congress, should commun 
icate with Mrs. Fred T. Dubois, treasurer, ““The Loudoun,” Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mrs. J. P. Mumford, 731 Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia, is chairman of program committee. 

It is expected that a special rate of one fare going, and one- 
third fare returning, will be secured, and that suitable arrange- 
ments may be made; those who expect to attend will kindly notify 
the secretary. 

Official information concerning the congress may be found in 
the CLuB WoMAN, which is the official organ of the congress. 

MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, president, 
Philadelphia, Pa. National Congress of Mothers. 
CONGRESS LITERATURE. 

The chairman of the committee on literature of the National 
Congress of Mothers, Mrs. E. R. Weeks, of Kansas City. Mo., 
has organized a loan library of papers suitable for use in child-study 
classes, mothers’ clubs and parents’ and teachers’ associations. 

The demand for such papers is rapidly increasing in all sec- 
tions of the country, since many mothers have neither the time nor 
the experience required to prepare original matter for their meet- 
ings, yet are well able to discuss the questions presented by others. 
The list of topics in the library covers a wide field, and the papers 
were prepared by specialists in child study and by teachers, physi- 
cians and mothers. 

They are loaned for two weeks to anyone who will send to 
cents to Mrs. E, R. Weeks. 

The list of books for children has reached its fourth edition, 
having been well revised and extended by Mrs. H. H. Birney, of 
Philadelphia, who is doing the same work for the third edition of 
the “ Suggestive Book-List for Mothers.” Mrs. Birney also answers 
special questions on literature for mothers and children. 

Mrs. Mary Chappell, of Tokio, Japan, has translated into Jap- 
anese the congress pamphlets on “ How to Organize and Carry On 
a Mother Union,” and “ What Constitutes a Good Mother.” A 
movement is on foot to organize a Mother Congress on the island. 


LITERATURE FOR SALE. 

Reports for 1897 and for 1898, 1899, containing addresses de- 
livered, 50 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth; How to Organize and 
Carry ona Parents’ Union, 5 cents; How to Organize Parents’ 
Auxiliaries with Several Hundred Topics for Programs, to cents ; 
Suggestive Book List for Mothers, to cents; New Book List for 
Children, 10 cents; Study Outlines for Clubs, 1o cents; Quarter- 
lies for December, 1900,and for March, June and September, rgo1, 
2§ cents each; Howto Bring Up Children, by Theodore Roose- 
velt, 10 cents; Circular of Information, 2 cents. Send stamps, 
money orders or drafts for full amountto Publishers National 
Congress of Mothers, Box 832, Washington, D. C. 
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ARIZONA. The congress hopes to do more in the Southern part of the 
Mrs. B. A. Fowler, state organizer for Arizona, reports much State the coming year. Mrs. WILLIAM S. ae on 
resident. 


interest in the juvenile court, and other work of the congress, and 
there is a prospect of good work in the organization of parent 
teacher associations in Arizona. 

CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Congress cf Mothers, led by Mrs. James S. 
Bolton, has presented a bill to the Legislature, requiring juvenile 
courts and probation system in that state. We wish them suc- 
cess in this important work for the children of the state. 


THE NEw YorK STATE ASS*MBLY OF MOTHERS: Mrs. 


D. O. Mears, president. 

The New York State Assembly of Mothers was the direct 
outgrowth of the inspiration and enthusiasm received at the First | 
National Congress of Mothers held in Washington, D. C., in Feb- 
ruary, 1897. 

During the session of that notable gathering the New York 

ILLINOIS. state organization was effected. It held its first annual meeting in 

The Illinois Congress of Mothers was organized inthe spring Syracuse in September, 1897, and received the seal of incorpora- 
of 1900 at Evanston, by Mrs. Roger B. McMullen, an enthusiastic tion at Albany in 1899. 
worker for the general e of children. The congress held The annual conventions in Syracuse, Utica, Albany, Buffalo, 
large and successful conferencsg during Mrs. McMullen’s presi- Rochester and New York city have been inspiring and delightful 
dency in Princeton, Charleston, Quincy, De Kalb and Chicago. jp interest, enthusiasm ahd devotion to the cause. The valuable 
These conferences stimulated the organization of many mothers’ addresses there given have been incorporated through the courtesy 
and parents’ clubs throughout the state. Notably in Englewood of the state superintendent, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, in the annual 
(after a conference addressed by Dr. Stanley Hall, Dr. Nicholas report of the State Department of Public Instruction, and have 
Murray Butler, Col. F. W. Barker and others) “ Parents’ Clubs”  beena great force in the co-operation of home and school. 
were organized in many of the schools, until now there is such a Through the kind invitation of mothers’ clubs and the Cham- 
club in connection with every school in the district. These organ- ber of Commerce of Syracuse, the coming annual meeting is to be 
izations meet either afternoon or evening once a month oronce a _held in that city October 27-29, 1903. Ail interested in the work 
fortnight during the year. for which the assembly stands are cordially invited to be present, 

At these meetings they listen to instructive talks, generally and it is hoped there will be a large and enthusiastic gathering of 
relating to the problems of the schools or the training of children, delegates and friends. 

Then, each club is divided into committees, according to the 
needs of their particular school. Most clubs have the following 
committees: Manual training, domestic science, kindergarten, 
school decoration, library and neglected and dependent children. 

The manual training committee of five different schools have 
put manual training into their respective schools by buying the 
benches, and the board of education met them half way with tools 
and teacher. Another committee equipped a school with a cook- 


OBJECT. 

The object of the assembly is to promote in the state of New 
York, conference among parents and teachers upon questions vital 
to the best interests of home and school; to stimulate active inter- 
est in all that pertains to the highest and best development of chil- 
dren, and to these ends to induce the formation of mothers’, teach- 
ers’ and home makers’ clubs throughout the state. 


ing outfit. Many have beautified the school grounds, bought flags ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 

and pictures for the rooms, and the committees on neglected and _ The work of the Mothers’ Assembly is educational in scope 

dependent children have been in many instances self-appointed and religious, though non-sectarian in character. For these reasons 

truant officers. it commends itself to thoughtful people interested in the highest 
The clubs frequently serve refreshments and are helping to welfare of the home, school, church and the community. 

make the schools “neighborhood centers.” The clubs are offi- Mothers’ clubs have been established among the most repre- 

cered by the patrons themselves and have simple by-laws. sentative women of our cities and towns; among those with few 


Last year the congress corresponded with every county super- advantages and cheerless environment and in churches, schools, 
intendent throughout the state asking them to co-operate with the city missions and social sett)ements, all working with a single high 
congress in its work and asking to be allowed to present the work aim to elevate the home, the parent and the child. 
at their teachers’ institutes. These clubs continue to show a further reason for their exist- 

The result was very gratifying. A large number responded’ ence in the summer playgrounds, vacation schools, free kinder- 
and the congress work has been presented in several county  gartens, industrial schools, clothing bureaus, aid for “Little 
teachers’ institutes. The great state teachers’ institutes have been Mothers,” work for youthful criminals and other helpful lines of 
very generous in giving us a representation on their programs, and _ effort either established or stimulated by associations of mothers. 


the work was presented at Rockford, before the Northern Illinois Child study clubs are doing scholarly and efficient work. New 
Teachers’ Association, at Peoria before the Central Illinois York state is becoming permeated with parents’ and teachers’ 
Teachers’ Association, before the Southern Illinois Teachers’ ings established for the purpose of acquainting the mother 


Association, and will be presented before the Eastern [illinois with the methods of work pursued in the school room, of giviog to 
Teachers’ Association at Shelbyville on February 14. This, of the teachera deeper insight in the home environment of those 
course, brings the congress in touch with very many of the teachers under her care, and for mutual personal acquaintance. Intelligent 
of the state and does a great propaganda work in the interestof mothers and teachers welcome the opportunities thus afforded 
Parents’ and Motters’ Clubs and results in bringing about a anda helpful co-operation is thus established with mutual advan- 
stronger co-operation between home and school. tage to home and school. 

The work of the congress is greatly strengthened by the help These parent-teachers’ associations have secured the decora- 
of such able members as Mrs. Lida B. McMurray, of the De Kalb tion of schoolrooms with works of art, provided extra kindergarten 
Normal School; Miss May Slocum, of the Charleston Normal material, equipped a school gymnasium, secured an assembly room 
School; Miss Cora Hamilton, of Bloomington; Miss Montgomery, in the school, started mothers’ libraries and helped to remove 
of the “ Teachers’ Training School,” of Springfield; and Mrs. objectionable bill posters. 

Mary Bonner Page, of the Chicago Kindergarten Institute. Being Though this has been called a Mothers’ Assembly, the interest 
teachers they know the needs both in the school and the home. of husbands, fathers, sons and brothers, has been most welcome 


| 
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and without their expressed sympathy and co-operation the wives 
and mothers: interested would not have been able or willing to 
devote time, strength and labor to the work. The valuable co-oper. 
ation of the educators of the state including the state superintend. 
ent of public instruction, the superintendents, principals and 
teachers in many cities and towns throughout the state has made 
possible this rapid extension of the parent and teachers’ work and 
to them the assembly gladly acknowledges its indebtedness. 


OHIO. 


Mrs. J. A. Jeffrey, of Columbus, president of Ohio Congress, 
will spend the winter in Arizona,on account of ill health. Mrs. 
S. A. Dickson, Grand avenue, Dayton, the vice-president, will attend 
to her duties in her absence, and Miss May Hutchinson, of Colum- 
bus, second vice-president, expects to travel through the state 
organizing clubs. Ohio women whoare interested in the formation 
of mothers’ clubs, child-study circles or parent-teacher associations 
will find it helpful to correspond with her. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, chairman of the Child Labor Committee 
of the National Congress of Mothers, gave such a stirring account 
of child labor in Pennsylvania, at a meeting of the New Century 
Club in Philadelphia, on January 16, that a committee was 
appointed to have a suitable bill drafted to present to the Legisla- 
ture now in session. | 

This committee was composed of Miss Ellis L. Campbell, 
president of State Federation of Clubs; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
president National Congress of Mothers; Miss Mary S. Garrett, 


whose work for deaf children has a world-wide reputation; Mrs 


Howard W. Lippincott, president of Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers, and Mrs. J. P. Mumford, vice-president National Con- 
gress of Mothers. | 

Every woman’s organization in the state expressed a desire to 
co-operate in this movement, and a bill was presented probibiting 
night work for children, raising the age limit to fourteen years, and 
making it more difficult for parents to make false statements as to 
the children’s age. The bill has the approval of the lawyer retained 
to protect the lace industries of Pennsylvania, and of others who 
employ child labor, and the alliance of every state organization of 
women, as well as the individual clubs, gives it a backing which 
will go far towards its successful passage. 

The revelation made by the testimony given before the arbi- 
tration committee for the coal strike has called public attention to 
the terrible need for legislation protecting the children from unsuit- 
able labor. The day has passed when women whose lives are 
shielded from all that is hard can afford to shut their eyes to all 
the temptation and hardships that surround the children. It is 
women only who can provide for the children of the land the 
environment and treatment that they require. Whether in the 
home or in the world, mother love and thought are absolutely essen- 
tial to the proper development of the children, and the funda- 
mental work for woman individually, and in organizations, is to 
inform herself as to conditions and carefully guard and nurture the 
little ones, whoin a few years will take their places as citizens, 
either useful or otherwise, in this nation. 


CLUB NOTES. 


Fz PEN door meetings” are held in the parlors of the 
Cp Chicago Woman’s Club every Sunday afternoon, 
Vz conducted by prominent club women who talk upon 

| ) , | books, art and up-to-date topics. Tea is served, and 
AQ) a short musical program adds to the pleasure of the 


audience of busy women, who have no time for week-day club 
meetings, 
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The Illinois Association of Domestic Science held an “Insti. 
tute” at Bloomington, on February 24-26, with study classes in do- 
mestic science held each morning. The topics assigned for the 
three days of the meeting were as follows: Tuesday, February 24— 
“How Shall Girls’ Be Given the Help They Need to Become 
Good Homemakers?” Wednesday, February 25—“Family Food : 
Balanced Rations for People.” Thursday, February 26—*Who 
Builds the Child’s Character?” 


For some time the “ Milwaukee Journal” has been giving a 
series of short articles on the “ Men’s and Women’s Clubs” of the 
city, giving in each issue a description of a man’s club and of a 
woman’s club, the stories, headed by portrait cuts of the respective 
presidents, being arranged side by side in parallel columns. The 
inevitable comparison between the pictures seems to indicate that 
in the matter of good looks and of general intelligence, “ honors 
are easy” between the man and the woman president, but the 
“deadly parallel” gets in its blighting work, in every case disas- 
trous to the masculine side, when the objects of the two clubs are 
compared. 

The youngest club in the Massachusetts State Federation is 
the Camaraderie of Cambridge; youngest relatively because one 
of the latest admitted; youngest absolutely, because organized 
only four months ago and furthermore pledged to perpetual youth 
in its membership by a clause in its by-laws which fixes an age 
limit. These by-laws, exceptionally well conceived and expressed 
and showing the skill of an experienced hand, embody two or 
three rather novel ideas in club management. The first is the age 
limit, the by-law on membership reading as follows: “The mem- 
bership shall be limited to one hundred young women whose ages 
are between 18 and 35 years inclusive.” While it is not explicitly 
stated that members involuntarily overstepping the dread boundary 
line shall then discreetly withdraw, yet that would seem to be im- 
plied. The next section provides that “the club may by a vote of 
a majority of its members, remove any name from the roll of mem- 
bership, when in its judgment the best interests of the club de- 
mand it.” Is it possible that this provision, not unusual in club 
by-laws, has here the added significance of a gentle detachment of 
the sere and yellow leaf, if to the detriment of the incoming buds, it 
should continue to cling? But these young women who must per- 
force leave their club when Youth the dream departs, should con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that at 50 they will attain the 
age qualification required for admission to the famous Winter- 


green Club, which is also devoted to camaraderie, while the Can. 


tabrigia certainly can bridge the yawning chasm of fifteen years 
between these two epochs, so that at no period need their lives be 
clubless. Another notable provision is the by-law stating that “any 
deficit found to be in the treasury at the end of the year, shall be 
covered by a per capita tax on each active member.” It is cer- 
tainly unusual for a club thus to calmly face the possibility of a 
deficit in the treasury, but the penalty attached will undoubtedly 
foster a lively and widespread interest in the financial manage. 
ment of the club. Another interesting by-law provides that alter- 
nating with the regular afternoon meetings, there shall be held 
regular evenings at which “members will not be admitted unless 
accompanied by a man.” As the avowed objectof the Camar- 
aderie is “the mutual improvement of its members by the promo. 
tion of good fellowship and the highest form of social life,” it seems 
probable that members will not be kept at home by any dearth 
of men when the aim of the club is understood. The founder 
and president of this interesting club is Miss Alice Spencer Geddes 
formerly secretary of Cantabrigia, and widely known in club circles 
as a successful lecturer on literature ; Miss Bessie Brainard, Miss 
Clara Hammond and Mrs. Lewis D. Hill are respectively vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. All success to the Camaraderei ! 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, 157 West 103rd Street, New York City. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
MRS. ROBERT J. BORDETTE, 
‘‘Sunnycrest,’”’ Pasadena, California. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT : 
MRS. EMMA A. FOX, 
. 21 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE LOCAL BIENNIAL BOARD. 


HE local biennial board of the General Federation 
having been elected by delegates from a number of 
clubs pledged to financial support for the biennial of 
1904, held its first meeting on January 21, in St. Louis, 
and decided to hold monthly meetings regularly on 

the fourth Wednesday morning. The Wednesday Club of St. 

Louis has not only pledged $3000 for biennial expenses, but has 

also offered the use of its delightful rooms for the board meetings, 

a courtesy gratefully accepted. 

Club women all over the country are delighted to know that 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, president of the Missouri Federation, is 
chosen as the president of the local biennial board. Mrs. Moore’s 
intimate knowledge of general federation work, acquired during her 
long service as corresponding secretary and treasurer, gives her pe- 
culiar qualifications for the supervision of biennial arrangements 
The rare administrative ability shown in all her work for the Wednes- 
day Club, the Missouri Federation and the General Federation is 
fitly recognized by her election to this position of responsibility. 
Mrs. Moore’s address is 3125 Lafayette avenue, St. Louis. All 
communications to the local biennial board should be sent to the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Sarah L. Tower, 1540 Grand avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ALASHA. 


ee KOZGA (The Woman’s Club) of Nome, Alaska, 
has taken the initiative in organizing an Alaska Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
eight months’ winter setin brought this information, so when 
spring comes we may expect to hear of a full-fledged State Feder- 
ation in Alaska ready for membership in the General Federation. 

A Ladies’ Literary Club was formed in Skagway, on October 
22, and Mrs. Judge Brown, of Juneau, spoke on “The Influence 
of Women’s Club Life upon the Home.” 

A Library Club has been organized at Ketchikan, Alaska, by 
Mrs. George Swineford and other prominent ladies of the town, 
They have secured a library of several hundred volumes and also 
good rooms. Such a movement in a mining town, where several] 
hundred men are living without their families, means much for the 
future good of the place. 


The Women’s Club of Sitka was organized one year ago with 
seventéen charter members. The different departments are liter- 
ature and art, music and drama, household economics and sociol- 
ogy, parliamentary law and domestic science. 

Every fifth Thursday of a month is devoted to an evening’s 
entertainment of asocial character. One reception is held each 
year to which the members and their friends are invited. This 
year the club was fortunate in securing Mr. Richardson, an artist 
of more than national fame, to lecture on art in Europe. He gave 
an exhibit of his sketches, drawings and paintings. 

Much of the time has been spent in the study of art, espe- 
cially Greek sculpture. Lubke’s history and other valuable books 
of reference have been purchased by the club. The Perry pic- 
tures have also been used extensively and have added much to 

he enjoyment of the meetings. 


RECORDING SECRETARY: 
MRS. WM. T. COAD, 
Rapid City, So. Dakota. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY : 


MISS LOUISE POPPENHEIM, 
31 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C. 


The last steamer leaving Nome before their 


TREASURER : 
MRS. EMMA M. VAN VECHTEN, 
1110 Second Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


AUDITOR: 
GEORGE H. NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis 


MRS. 


Many excellent papers have been read before the club, and 
filed away for future reference. Cooking demonstrations are given 
by competent instructors. The attendance is always good ard 
much enthusiasm and interest is exhibited by all the members in 
the work. 

While much time is spent in study, the club in a modest way 
tries to do some philanthropic work, in sending magazines, papers 
and books to various mining camps, the prison and other places 
far from the direct route of travel. The club has joined the Gen. 
eral Federation and is in touch with the reciprocity bureau through 
articles which have been written by its members. 

The offices are: President, Mrs. George Stowell; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. R. Mills; corresponding secretary, Mrs. John G. 
Brady; treasurer, Mrs. Saxman; executive committee, Mrs. G. 
Stowell, Mrs. W. S. Bannerman, Miss Gertrude Skiers. 

For these interesting items regarding our distant club sisters we 
are indebted to the February number of the “Club Journal” pub- 
lished in Portland, Oregon. 


COLORADO. 


EETINGS of the executive committee and the board of 

directors of the Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs were 

held in Denver, Jan. 16, 1903. The invitation received from the 

Colorado Springs Federation of Women and the Woman’s Club of 

Colorado Springs to hold the next annual meeting of the Federa- 

tion in that city was accepted. Miss Fliansburg, president of the 
C.S. F. W. has received a formal letter to that effect. 

A handsome new gavel presented in the name of the State 
Agricultural College located in Fort Collins, will be used in calling 
the Colorado Springs convention to order. The gavel was ac- 
companied by a beautifully worded letter written by Mrs. A. M. 
Hawley of Fort Collins. 

It is made from black walnut grown from seed planted in 1862 
by Abner Loomis on his farm in the Cache la Poudre Valley. The 
wood was fashioned into a gavel by a freshman in the mechanical! 
department of the college. So an unusual value is attached to it 
aside from the fact that this is the very first gavel owned by the 

It is related that “woman’s weapon,” a broomstick, has often 
done duty and that on one occasion at least, a silver dollar was used 
in calling a convention to order. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, the president of the C. F. W. Cc 
outlined a plan of work, its most important feature was an exceller' 
recommendation which was adopted; providing for four work con. 
ferences with the presidents in the various districts during 1y>}. 
It is thought that these conferences will provide for those clu!) 
women who are seldom, if ever, privileged to attend the stat» 
annuals. The meetings will be called by the district president and 
will be attended by the state president and several of the state 
officers. At the meeting the lines of work endorsed by the Federa- 
tion will be presented and each district can choose the branch 
which pleases best. It is hoped that every federated club woman 
in the respective districts will be present and concentrate her 
energies upon the particular line chosen. 
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The educational committee reported having prepared printed 
outlines and suggestions and having sent them out over the state 

Already most excellent work has been done by the program 
committee in preparation for the next annual convention. The 
personnel of the committee is as follows: Chairman: Mrs. Harry 
E. Churchill; secretary, Mrs. Ray Watson; Mesdames J. H. 
Baker and W. H. Allison, Boulder; Mesdames S. M. Caspar and 
T. H. Hayden, Denver; Mrs. F. E. Brooks, Colorado Springs ; 
Mrs. Bradford, president, ex-officio member. 

They recommend: “Accentuating reports at the next annual 
meeting. That each chairman of standing committees have ten 
minutes for report and privilege of choosing some one to open the 
discussion—five minutes limit—and ten minutes to close discussion.” 

They recommend that invitations be sent to the presidents of 
sister state federations (or their representatives), Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nebraska and Kansas, to spend Wednesday afternoon in 
neighborly chat and that the regents of the two patriotic organiza- 
tions, the D. A. R. & D. R. of the state be invited to participate on 
that occasion and join in the discussions; that all may come in 
sympathetic touch with the work of the General Federation. 

Further, recommendation was made that Mrs. Dimies T. S. 
Denison, president of the G. F. W. C., be invited to be present, 
and that Wednesday evening be devoted to her message.” 

“If the neighborly chat afternoon be abrogated, then the com. 
mittee recommends that the afternoon be devoted to the patent 
problems—‘Combination versus Competition’—that a member of 
the faculty of the Denver University and a member of the faculty 
of Colorado College be invited to lead the discussion—that Mrs. 
Satterlee of Cripple Creek assume charge of the debate in favor of 
combination and Mrs. Wadsworth of Grand Junction that in favo, 
of competition.” 

In event of the failure of Mrs. Denison to accept the invita- 
tion, it is recommended that Wednesday evening be devoted to 
the subject of art—opening with a twenty minutes’ discussion of 
Colorado art and artists and followed by an illustrated lecture on 
art by Mrs. Klein-Sorge. 

Further, that an effort be made to secure an art and crafts 
exhibit from the artists and schools of Colorado to be placed on 
exhibition during the annual meeting. 

It is expected that the convention will begin with an executive 
committee session on Monday evening, and that the proceeding 
will occupy three full days thereafter. The last day will be purely 
business, one item being the electionof delegates to the St. Louis 
biennial. A concert in the evening will close the proceedings. 

The home and education department of the Woman’s Club of 
Denver submitted plans for a bill to be presented to the Senate in 
regard to the state traveling library, Mrs. T. A. McHarg, of Boul- 
der, the recording secretary of the Federation, was selected as the 
lawyer to frame the bill. Mrs. McHarg, it is believed, is the only 
lawyer in the Federation. 

Senator Hume Lewis, of Pueblo, will introduce the bill into 
the Legislature and do everything he can to bring about its pas- 
sage. On recommendation of Mrs. A. M. Welles, chairman of the 
library committee, the C. F. W. C. will incorporate in order that 
it may be able to legally turn over to the state all the boxes of 
books and other property used in this work; a work conceded to 
be the most successful ever undertaken by the Colorado club 
women. Mrs. McHarg is to draw up the necessary papers contain- 
ing the articles of incorporation. | 

Recommendation was favorably received that the C. F. W. C. 
send as an exhibit to the St. Louis Exposition the most used box 
of books, also an “ideal box” belonging to the state traveling 
library. The art committee have plan for a catalogue or outline 
of suggestions for art programs for the use of clubs; circulating 
picture galleries to be sent to various towns, etc. 

The reciprocity committee reported having had printed some 
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exceedingly helpful booklets giving list of material they can 
command. 

Domestic science committee will send out outlines. Several 

calls have been made for lectures by Prof. Ammons, the chairman. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. Van Wagenen, the chairman, a State 
Consumers’ League was organized in Denver on January 23. 

Chair recommended sending press reports to the CLuB WOMAN, 
“Pearson” and “Pilgrim” magazines. 

In the meeting of the board of directors motion carried that 
the educational committee take up the report concerning the aver- 
age living expenses of business and laboring men and supplement 
it with a similar statement of women’s expenses and by so doing 
make an effort to increase teacher’s wages. 

Recommendation that prizes be offered for the beautifying of 
public school grounds was adopted. Amount received for scholar- 
ship as reported by the committee, $204.50. 

Motion prevailed that each president of a federated club be 
requested to appoint a member of her club to co-operate with the 
Consumers’ League. 

Mrs. M.A. B. Conine reported favorably upon the bil!s that 
will come before the Legislature that the Federation members - 
have endorsed. 

Since Colorado Springs is to be the “Hostess city,” and the 
invitation accepted was extended by comparatively new orzanizi- 
tions something concerning them may prove interesting. Less 
than a year ago the Colorado Springs Federation of Women was 
organized. Through its “open department” it called into being 
“The Woman’s Club of Colorado Springs,” which has been advanc. 
ing as rapidly as the sturdiest of infants and in entering upon its 
secoad year is taking on the longer strides of youth. 

The Federation and the woman’s club has called into club life 
a large number of women hitherto not in touch withaclub. In 
line with the wide scope of the motto selected by the woman’s club 
“Not for ourselves alone, but for others as well,” a beautiful spirit 
of helpfulness has been in evidence from the beginning. The first 
important work of the woman’s club was the “mothering” of a large 
and successful Book Carnival. Fully z0co people participated and 
$1150, the net proceeds, were donated to the public library fund. 
A portion of that sum has already been wisely expended for valu- 
able additions to the library shelves. 

Splendid work has been done in every department. “The 
Problems of the City,” the theme selected by the social science 
department, has been deeply delved into. A more needful! and 
helpful subject could not have been chosen. It lies at the root of 
all social life, being so far-reaching in its ramifications, touching 
the common life of humanity at almost every point. The city offi- 
cials have been upheld in the difficult task of enforcing laws 
hitherto ignored. 

Important discussion has been held on the “Care and Educa- 
tion of Defectives.” A committee was empowered to petition in 
the name ot the club for the establishment of a state school for the 
feeble-minded. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the social science department of the Woman’s 
Club of Colorado Springs, Colo., is in favor of establishing in the 
department of justice at Washington, a laboratory for the study of 
criminal, pauper and defective classes, it being understood that 
such investigation is a development of work already begun by the 
federal government. That such study shall include the collection 
of sociological and pathological data in institutions for the delin- 
quent, dependent and defective, and in hospitals, schools and other 
institutions; that especially the causes of social evils shall be 
sought out with a view to ameliorating or preventing them. 


The initial work of the home and education department was a 
fine lecture course on parliamentary law by Mrs. Emma A. Fox, 
the General Federation parliamentarian. This department has 
co-operated with the educational committee of the State Federa- 
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tion and inaugurated a system of school visiting. The department 
has been an inspiration that has led to the founding of free kinder_ 
gartens in Colorado Springs, two being already in successful] 
operation. A state traveling library box has been sent on its use- 
ful mission. A flourishing cooking school is going on and eventu- 
aily there will doubtless be free cooking classes and kitchen gardens 
in the city. 

While the other departments are progressing so finely, that 
devoted to art and literature has been keeping pace beautifully. 
Each meeting of the department has been impartially divided 
between the two subjects. Special classes in art and literature 
have been held in the homes of the members, as well as the study 
and practice of voice culture and the art of expression under a most 
competent teacher, have been tirelessly carried on throughout the 
club year. 

Already talk of a woman’s clubhouse for Colorado Springs 
bids fair to crystalize into something definite. A philanthropically 
inclined woman of abundant means has proffered a site for such a 
building, subject to certain conditions that in all probability can 
eventually be complied with. It is not among the unlikely happen- 
ings connected with the annual meeting of the Colorado Federation 
of Women’s Clubs next fall in this city that the cornerstone of a 
clubhouse may be laid. ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, 

Chairman of the C. F. W. C. Press Committee. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


HE District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs met 
recently at the W. C. T. U. rooms, 522 Sixth street northwest, 
with Mrs. Sperry, the president, presiding. Mrs. Sydney Phillips, 
on behalf of the W. C. T. U., presented the ladies with a beautiful 
bouquet of carnations as a greeting. It was urged that the federa- 
tion use its influence to have stricken from the District bill the 
clause prohibiting anybody over 21 years of age from attending the 
night schools. 

It was also urged that the ladies of the district start the move- 
ment to take off the tax on art. It was declared that many of the 
best productions are left in foreign countries because of the high 
tariff. 

Miss Frances Graham French, of the bureau of education, read 
a paper on “Woman’s Influence,” claiming that women carry off 
the honors in education. She gave the names of many women 
who have given large amounts to schools, both in this and foreign 
countries, and stated that there are many scholarships for men 
only. 

Mrs. Martha L. Schneider, president of the Columbia Heights 
Art Club, gave a short history of that club, which was organized 
in 1899. 

Refreshments were served, after which the meeting adjourned. 


HANSAS. 


HE annual meeting of the Kansas State Federation will be 

held in Wichita, May 5, 6,7 and 8. Mrs. W. A. Johnston, 
president, and Mrs. H. O. Garvey, secretary, met with the local 
committee the first week in February, for consultation as to program, 
etc. The biennial election of officers will add an interest to this 
meeting, and delegates to the biennial at St. Louis must also be 
elected. 

Meanwhile, the interest of the club women centers on the bill 
before the Legislature providing for manual training in the public 
schools. There has been an earnest and unceasing agitation of 
this subject during the present administraticn and a publiciopinion 
strongly in its favor is aroused. A bill establishing civil service 
rules in the charitable institutions of the state has also been intro- 
duced at the suggestion of the club women, and one to regulate 
child labor in Kansas. . 
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TOPEKA CITY FEDERATION. 

_ The regular midwinter meeting of the Topeka City Federa- 
tion, held February 5, brought to a close a series of programs each 
centering on a special theme. Education and art both had their 
days, and the last was a literary afternoon. 

The president, Mrs. H. O. Garvey, has been successful in 
securing the best talent in each department, and with the assist- 
ance of the fine musical talent of Topeka each meeting has been 
valuable and pleasurable. 

For the last occasion a bit of ancient club history was brought 
to light by the president, who had discovered at the rooms of the 
State Historical Society the published address of welcome deliv- 
ered before the old Social Science Club of Kansas and Missouri, 
ata meeting held in Library hall twenty years ago. Mrs. J. R. 
Bartholomew was the author, and she repeated it for the pleasure 
of the Federation. 

Mrs. Myra Williams Jarrell, a popular short story writer, read 
a tale full of human sorrow and pathos. Mrs. H. G. Toler, of 
Wichita, read a paper entitled “ Living Language.” It could not 
be construed into a defense of the indiscriminate use of slang and 
yet she took pains to show the really dignified sources from which 
much of thecommon slang has sprung. She said slang words 
keep coming into use among the illiterate every day, but only the 
more expressive or forcible get beyond the place of their origin, 
Sometimes they are transmitted through several generations before 
they are taken up by stump orators at political meetings, then 
quoted by newspapers they become familiar toall. Mrs. Toler’s illus- 
trations were delightfully fresh and breezy and she proved herself 
a master hand at reading dialect. 

Under the presidency of Mrs. Garvey the Federation has 
increased in numbers and interest and has fully maintained its 
place in the community as a force for good. 

MARY VANCE HUMPHREY. 


MAINE. 

E thon mid-winter meeting of the Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held in the State House, Augusta, Jan. 28, 1903. 
Mrs. Emma Dow Armstrong, of Lewiston, the president 

elected in October, took the gavel and assumed her responsibilities 

for the first time. Mrs. Armstrong is an excellent presiding officer, 
having been president of the Androscoggin County Literary Union 
and of several smaller clubs. 

Mrs. Eunice N. Frye, of Portland, the vice-president, was 
present and her wise counsel is always to be appreciated. Mrs. 


Frye is the “Mother of the Federation,” as it was in her parlors | 


that the first State Federation was formed. The treasurer, Miss 
Alice Bradbury, of Dexter, and the corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Lizzie Jewett-Butler, were present. Owing to illness, Mrs. Ella 
Jordan Mason, of Biddeford, was detained, Miss Alice Lord acting 
as recording secretary in her place. 

After the business session, which took place in the rooms of 
the judiciary committee, the names of six clubs were presented for 


membership. Reports of progress were received from the educa- 


tion committee who have sent out excellent circulars through Miss 
L. Annie Hunter, chairman. The special subjects for discussion 
were Civic Improvement and Forestry. 

Mrs. Armstrong struck the keynote of future work in her 
address which was full of practical advice and suggestions for 
helpful endeavor. The Maine Federation is trying to give service 
as well as receive culture, and an organization of help-culture, as 
well as self-culture, is an important factor in the state. 

The discussion on Civic Improvement was opened by Mrs. 


Lizzie Jewett-Butler, who spoke on “ The How of Civic Improve- 


ment.” The speaker outlined a plan whereby each club in the 
Federation might do the thing that was most needed in their own 
community and spoke of the need of towns advertising as well as 


| 
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business men, if they would attract capital and good citizens; 
mentioning improvements along lines of sanitary cleanliness, 
artistic beauty and architectural betterment, teaching in schools: 
clubs, homes and by work in each town, the need and use of all 
that best develops the beauty of the state and nation. The 
speaker especially urged care in choosing committees for civic 
improvement work and to do whatever needs doing, do it system- 
atically, do it tactfully, working with existing organizations and town 
and city officials. From this practical beginning started a most 
interesting discussion. Mrs. Etta S. Osgood, of Portland, (presi- 
dent of the first Civic Club in Maine) spoke on “ The Idea and 
its Development,” giving illustrations of the beginning of the 
work and its enlargement throughout the state. Mrs. B. F. Eaton 
told in glowing, enthusiastic words “ What the Skowhegan Club 
had Accomplished.” Mrs. C. A. Stephens related the “ work that 
a Norway club has done,” and the words of this woman must have 
stimulated many a country club to better outside work. 

The vice-president, Mrs. Eunice N. Frye, urged work for better 
cared for streets and trees, and no one could present a better plea 
for care of trees than Mrs. Frye, for she has been in charge of that 
department ia Portland, where over three hundred trees have been 
especially preserved through the efforts of the Civic Club of which 
she is a member and officer. 

Miss Alice Lord, of the Lewiston “Journal,” gave a very inter- 
esting talk on “Civic Improvement Work by the School,” urging 
the uniting with the work of the School Improvement League of 
Maine and presenting many excellent suggestions for future work. 

The discussion was closed by Mrs. J. H. Rand, wife of Prof. 
Rand of Bates College, who in a very able manner, gave a telling 
closing argument full of suggestiveness and most convincing. 

This discussion, which was begun in the morning session, had 
been interrupted by the noon hour and was finished in the House 
of Representative which was placed at the disposal of the women’s 


clubs and which was filled to overflowing during the afternoon and. 


evening. 

The work of forestry was next presented by Prof. Roy L. 
Marston who is instructor in that department at Yale. Mr. Mar- 
ston presented the subject in an entertaining and instructive 
manner and told the practical work of a forester and the excellent 
results to be attained by the appointment of such an officer in 
Maine. The Federation were to present a memorial to the Maine 
Legislature asking the appointment of a state forester, the estab- 
lishment of a chair of forestry at the University of Maine and an 
appropriation for the same. 

Prof. Fellows of the University of Maine and Prof. Munson 
also added a plea for the work. 

In the evening the Hall of Representatives was again filled 
with interested listeners to hear Prof. Marston who spoke at some 
length on benefits to be derived by forest preservation. 

Mrs. Armstrong presided and seated on her right were the 
forestry committee, Miss Louise Coburn, Mrs. Anna Sargent 
Hunt, former president of the Maine Federation, and Miss 
Sanborn. 

- After the adjournment in the afternoon Governor John F. Hill 
received members of the executive board and a few friends in his 
private parlor at the State House. The gracious hospitality of the 
governor was appreciated by those fortunate enough to have this 
unexpected pleasure. 

The meeting of the Library Commission of Maine was held in 
the private office of State Librarian Carver. Twoofthe women of 
the Maine Federation are members of this commission, Mrs. Kate 
Clark Estabrooke and Mrs. Lizzie Jewett-Butler. 

The meeting was a most important one, all members being 
present. The new officers were: 


Prof. A. J. Roberts, Colby College, president. 
Mrs. Estabrooke, vice-president. 
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L. D. Carver, secretary. 

Prof. Hartshorn, Bates College. 

Mrs. Butler, Mechanic Falls. 

The latter going directly from the meeting into the session of 
Maine Federation was authorized to carry greetings from the com. 
mission to the women’s clubs and to report the work of the library 
commission. 

There are eighty traveling libraries now in circulation and 
there is acall for more. The commission appreciate the work of 
the women’s clubs and act insympathy with their educational work. 

As the library commission was the child of the F ederation , 
lists of books on special studies are gladly received and used in the 
selection of books. The report, though informal, was received with 
interest. 

The work of the Federation for the coming months was earn. 
estly discussed at an executive board meeting held in Portland, 
Saturday, January 31, with Mrs, George C. Frye, who entertained 
the officers from Saturday to Monday night. 

Monday, Mrs. Frye, Mrs. Armstrong, Miss Bradbury and Mrs. 
Butler visited the schools of Portland, and especially noted the 
excellent work in art decoration done by the Women’s Literary 
Union. The manual training and cooking schools received their 
especial commendation. These also are due to the energy and 
enterprise of the club women of Portland. 

The Travelers’ Club of Portland celebrated their twentieth 
anniversary Saturday, January 31, at the home of the president, 
Mrs. George C. Frye, by a reception and tea to the Women’s Lit- 
erary Union and the Civic Club. 

The officers of the Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs were 
the honored guests, and with Mrs. Frye (the hostess and vice 
president of the Federation) received club women to the number 
of over five hundred. In this line were Mrs. Armstrong, president, 
Mrs. Frye, vice-president, Mrs. Butler, corresponding secretary, 
Miss Bradbury, treasurer. 

In the reception room opposite, the officers of the Literary 
Union received the guests. Mrs. Houghton, Mrs. Bonney, Mrs. 
White, Mrs. Hooper, Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Stearns and Miss Moses 
being in line. 

In the beautiful dining room and the library were served 
reijreshments, the members of the Travelers’ Club acting as servers. 
From every point were to be seen palms, ferns and cut flowers, not 
used lavishly—for Mrs. Frye understands that “the best orna- 
ments of a home are the friends who frequent it,”—but enough to 
give an exquisite color and accentuate the gracious hospitality of 
this home so often opened to friends. 

Mrs. Frye has been the president of this club during its twenty 
years of usefulness, and its members have never changed in their 
loyalty to her and each other. 

Never during its formation has the Maine Federation of 
Women’s Clubs been so prosperous and so enthusiastic in its 
work along all lines. 

The women’s clubs of the Maine Federation are doing the 
best work along all lines this year that has ever been accomplished. 
While literature and the arts are by no means neglected in the 
programs, the clubs seem to be doing much practical work for 
city, town and village improvement. The keynotes of the session 
of the Feceration held January 28 in Augusta were Civic Improve- 
ment and Forestry. 

The Educational Circulars are not only sent out to the clubs 
but are printed in the club column of the Lewiston “Journal” and 
clubs are discussing the problems thoroughly. There are six 
departments, viz: Public health, public schools, libraries, second- 
ary schools, civics, miscellaneous, in charge of Miss Hunter, of 
Machias; Mrs. Helen Frye White, Lewiston; Mrs. Lizzie D. Hall, 
Dover ; Miss Nellie A. Morse, Bangor; Miss Helen Varney, Bruns- 
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wick, who compose the educational committee and who, under the 
leadership of Miss L. Annie Hunter, are doing excellent work. 

There are also a series of club letters printed in the “Journal” 
from the pen of Miss Hunter and these stimulate a good club and 
Federation sentiment and interest. 

The forestry committee have issued a helpful circular and this 
department is in the hands of some of the brightest women in the 
Federation, led by Miss Louise Coburn, of Skowhegan, as 
chairman. 

The Women’s Literary Union of Portland are holding inter- 
esting sessions in Kotchmar Hall. The January meeting, the third 
in the series, was an art afternoon in charge of the Current Events 
Club, decorations under direction of D. L.S. There are twenty- 
three clubs in the union which make art their special study, many 
introducing that subject into other lines of thought. The Zylpha 
Ladies’ Orchestra furnished excellent music under leadership of 
Miss Cram. Miss Grace March gave two solos in place of Miss 
McLellan’s paper on Modern French Art, Miss McLellan being 
detained on account of bereavement. Miss Ella Adams_was par- 
ticularly interesting in her paper on the “Pre-Raphaelites.” Pic- 
tures by these artists were in evidence on the stage. Mrs. Houghton, 
president of the literary union, is a popular and progressive officer. 
The Union is to have a lecture from Fraiilein Stolle. 

The Fairfield clubs are always among the: leaders. The 
Clionea Club held their anniversary day on January 9, with Mrs. 
Mabel Merrill, and it is pronounced “one of the best” Each mem- 
ber contributed five minutes’ entertainment, and as each woman is 
talented, the program was a superior one. Music, art, literature, 
humor and pathos were finely blended in the efforts. Lunch was 
served at which the club colors, green and white, were prominent, 
with name cards decorated in green ink. Mrs. A. A. Merrill of 
the Dial and Mrs. S. S. Jewett, a club woman 78 years old, were 
the honored guests. The Dial Club, home of a former vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation and mother of traveling library work, is 
studying Italian Art. The Past and Present, also of Fairfield, are 
among the progressive workers in the state. 

Biddeford has her Thursday Club which so pleasantly enter- 
tained the last annual meeting of the Federation. Of this club 
the recording secretary of the Maine Federation is a member: 
Mrs. Ella Jordan Mason. Yellow is the club color and it radiates 
sunshine and joy always. The New Year’s reception given by the 
Thursday Club in honor of its president, Mrs. Helen D. Lord, was 
one of the social events of the year. From 4 to 6 the Saco Valley 
Federation was entertained. During the receiving and refreshments 
Murphy’s Orchestra played classical music. From 8 to 10, men 
and women friends of club members to the number of 200 were re- 
ceived. This club ts doing much for the city of Biddeford in ac- 
tive work of education. 

Mrs. Emma Dow Armstrong, president of the Maine Federa- 
tion, with Mrs. Butler, corresponding secretary, are to go to Machias 
and the surrounding towns to talk on club work in its various 
phases, in the early spring. 

University Extension is a topic interesting Lewiston and 
Auburn just at present. There are now being held lectures on the 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century, by Professors Estabrooke, 
of University of Maine, Rideout, of Harvard, Roberts, of Colby, 
Foster, of Bates, Hon. B. F. Sanborn, of Concord, and Professor 
Hartshorn, of Bates, these lectures to be followed by another 
course of six later. 

Miss Anna Barrows gave a talk on Cooking in the Public 
Schools, and a demonstation, before the teachers in the public 
schools and the Literary Union. This is to arouse a needed inter- 
est and will no doubt lead to the introduction of cooking into the 
schools of Lewiston. The Union are to be active helpers to bring 
this about. Manual training is a success here at present. 

The Maine Federation has a club of Indian women among its 
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members, the Wabanaki, who pay their annual dues by sale of bas. 
kets. Much interest is felt in this club. 
JEWETT-BUTLER. 


MICHIGAN. 

C= women sometimes forget courtesies due one another, or 

to show their appreciation of honors reflected on themselves 
by the advancement of one of their associates to a position of in. 
flence and responsibility. Not all are like this, however. When 
Mrs. Martha Keating of the Muskegon Woman’s Club was elected 
President of the M. F. W. C., herclub gave a brilliant reception 
in her honor, and now that Mrs. Josephine Gould has been chosen 
to that honorable position, the club women of Owosso, her home 
city, have showed their appreciation in a similar way. 

The newly elected president.of the Michigan State Federation 
has been adevoted club woman for ten years, beiug an active 
member of both the Current Topics and Woman’s Club of Owosso. 
At different times she has been a director, chairman of the art 
committee, twice a delegate to the G. F. W. C. and for the past 
two years first vice-president of the State Federation. The fact that 
Mrs. Gould, who was detained by illness of a relative, was not 
present at the recent State convention, made her election espe- 
cially gratifying to her friends. The honor and confidence which 
has been thus placed in Mrs. Gould is one of which Owosso club 
women feel justly proud. 

The Pontiac Woman’s Club observed Indian Day recently in 
a unique and instructive way. The program was as follows 
Piano solo—Spanish Dance; paper—“Conspiracy of Pontiac ;” 
song—‘Indian Love Song ;” paper—“‘Legends of Michigan;” song 
—‘Hiawatha’s Cradle Song,” set to music for the occasion; read- 
ing—*Menahsagorning” (apple orchard), a legend of Orchard 
Lake, written by one of Pontiac’s former poets. L. M. Leggett. 

After this the rooms were darkened and the gaslight subdued 
by red shades, which lent a firelight glow, and refreshments were 
served in real Indian style by maidens dressed in Indian costume. 
An elaborate exhibit of articles made by Indians was greatly 
enjoyed, and the sale of baskets, canoes, mats, etc., added a nice 
sum to the fund for the Woman’s Rest Room, a pet philanthropy 
of this club. 

Program-makirg occupies no small amount of time and atten- 
tion at this season. Practically its program is the club barometer, 
measuring most surely the height of club achievement on its short. 
comings. The year books of the Saginaw Art Club for the past 
and current years are unusually fine, and in themselves highly 
artistic. Many Michigan literary clubs are adopting the carefully 
planned programs of the Bay View Reading Circle and its text 
books. They find no slight satisfaction in the systematic and 
thorough work which that plan provides. In this connection 
it is noteworthy that the Bay View Magazine, the organ of the 
reading circle lost five thousand valuable plates gathered for 
illustration from all parts of the world in the fire which recently 
destroyed the “Review and Herald” printing house at Battle 
Creek. 

The year book of the Twentieth Century Club of. Detroit pre- 
sents a program of varied interest, germain to the object of the 
club, “united effort towards peace, charity, equity and a higher 
civilization.” Overa hundred members of the club will present 
the topics set forth, and fresh impetus will be given to the work ot! 
the entire club by the aid of local talent and lectures by celebrities 
from at home and abroad. 

Miss Anna Caulfield of Grand Rapids, Clara Morris, the we!! 
known actress and author, Mrs. Bonnie Withrow Evans of Chicago, 
and Mrs. Fanny Hallock Carpenter of New York city, are some o! 
the celebrities who will address the club during the season. The 
name of Madame Friedland of Moscow, whose death was recently 
announced, was also on the program. 
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Miss Clara Avery, the first president of this influential organ- 
ization, is again its executive officer, after an interval of three years. 
For breadth and earnestness of endeavor, the Twentieth Century 
Club is probably unsurpassed. It emphatically exemplifies “unity 
in diversity.” Its varied departments permit members to special- 
ize in their study, while the organization as a whole wields the 
momemtum of united effort. Like the Ladies’ Literary Club of 
Grand Rapids, this large Detroit club exhibits the possibilities and 
advantages of departmental work. 

In January 1895, nine Detroit clubs banded together and have 
since been re-enforced by thirteen others. They immediately 
joined the State Federation and were formally received into it at 
the third annual meeting held here in October 1896.. The aims of 
this Detroit body are essentially educational and toward reform, 
The work is carried on entirely through committees, whose reports 
are discussed at the local meetings. These are held on the last 
Friday in November, January and April, the last beiog the anrual 
meeting. Reports are usually preceded by a musical and literary 
program. Each club sends two delegates besides the president or 
her representative, who are allowed to vote. All other members 
are invited, but have no official privileges. 

The industrial committee of the Detroit Federation has for 
five years striven actively to gain information regarding the wages 


hours and conditions of girls and women in the industrial world. 


and to become conversant with all laws relating thereto; also to 
acquaint wage-earners with the factory laws, and to secure a better 
enforcement of them. In co-operation with other Michigan club 
women this committee succeeded in getting a law passed providing 
for the mandatory appointment of at least one factory inspector- 
At present the aim is to keep the Federation members in touch 
with labor conditions. 

The work of the legislative committee of the Detroit. Federa: 
tion embodies the idea of raising the age of applicants to the state 
school at Coldwater from 12 to 14 years. This committee wil! also 
lend its energies toward an increased appropriation for free travel 
ing libraries. Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Frank Garnsey the 
free lecture committee has for two years past given a course of 
popular free lectures. The board of education has donated the 
use of school auditoriums in different parts of the city, and nine 
lectures have been given each winter, with an average attendance 
of 600. These lectures, often illustrated by stereopticon views, are 
given voluntarily by the best Detroit talent. During the coming 
winter sixteen lectures are planned. 

Mrs. John Walker is the president, and Mrs. F. N. Nichols, 
the corresponding secretary of this active and useful organization. 

Many interesting items concerning the individual clubs of the 
Detroit Federation must wait another time for telling. 


MISSOURI. 


At A meeting of the board of directors of the G. F. W. C. held 

in Washington, November 12 and 13, the invitation of the 
Wednesday Club to hold the next biennial meeting tn St. Louis in 
1904 was accepted. On December 10, the executive board of the 
Wednesday Club presented a plan for the formation of a local 
biennial board, which plan, with slight amendments, was adopted 
by the club. It was recommended that the local biennial board 
consist of a president, a first, second and third vice-president, a 
recording and a corresponding secretary and a treasurer, and also 
of an advisory board who shall act as directors, made up of the 
local members of the General Federation biennial board, the presi- 
dent or her appointee of the State Federation, and the presidents 
or their appointees of those assisting clubs having a membership 
of at least 125. The plan further recommended that the president 
of the Wednesday Club call a meeting of delegates from the fed- 
erated clubs of St. Louis and vicinity, to elect the local biennial 
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board, representation being based upon financial support. This 
meeting was called on January 17, 1903, and was presided over by 
Mrs. Anthony Blaisdell, Miss Cornelia Fisher acting as secretary. 
A committee on credentials was appointed as follows: Mrs. Edward 
Taussig, chairman, Mrs. F. M. Crunden, Mrs. W. N. Jones, Mrs. 
William Stockbridge and Mrs. George W. Parker. This commit- 
tee reported forty delegates present, representing six clubs, namely, 
thirty from the Wednesday Club, four from the Tuesday Literary 
Club, three from the Monday Club of Webster Groves and one 
each from the Kirkwood Fortnightly, the Monticello Alumr# 
Association and the Pioneers Club. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ROYAL Baking Powder is indis- 
pensable to the preparation of the 


finest cake, hot-breads, rolls and 
mufhns. 

Housekeepers are sometimes im- 
portuned to buy other powders be- 
cause they are “cheap.” 

Housekeepers should 
think. 


priced, are they not inferior? 


stop and 


If such powders are lower 


Is it economy to spoil your diges- 


tion to save a few pennies? 


Alum is used in some baking powders be- 
cause itischeap. Itcosts but afew centsa 
pound whereas the chief ingredient in a pure 
powder costs thirty. But alum is a corro- 
sive poison which, taken in food, acts injuri- 
ously upon the stomach, liver and kidneys. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. NEW YORK. 
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SILICON 


A powder for cleaning and polishing 
Gold and Silver. Its use, for more than a 
quarter ofa century, by owners of valuable 
Plate is evidence of its superior merits. 
Unlike all others. Sold everywhere. 


Trial quantity forthe asking. 
Box postpaid, 15 cts, in stamps. 


Ss SILVER SOAP N 
for washing | 


A Soap made especiall 

and polishing Silver and Glass. The 
washing cleanses, the drying polishes. 
It saves time, labor and your Silverware. 


At leading dealers, 15 cts. 
Postpaid, 20 cts. in stamps. , 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


The committee on organizations and nominations was com- 
posed of the following ladies: Mrs. W. W. Boyd, chairman; 
mesdames, E. A. Wilson, Elisha Scudder, Kimball, Clapp, Baker 
and Clark. The report of the nominating committee was unani- 
mously adopted and the local biennial board is composed as 
follows : 

President, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 3125 Lafayette avenue. 

First vice-president, Mrs. A. H. Blaisdell, president Wednes- 
day Club, 2819 Morgan street. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. Edward Taussig, 3447 Lafayette 
avenue. 

Third vice-president, Mrs. W. N. Jones, president Tuesday 
Club, 3911 Blair avenue. 

Recording secretary, Miss Cornelia Fisher, Hotel Berlin. 

Corresponding secretary, Miss Sarah L. Tower, 1540 Grand 
avenue. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Hobart Brinsmade, 4429 Morgan street. 

Advisory board, Mrs. W. W. Boyd, local member G. F. B. B., 
5321 Waterman avenue. 

Mrs. E. A. Wilson, appointee of president of Wednesday Club. 

Mrs. R. Chivois, appointee of president M. F. W. C. 

Mrs. William Stockbridge, president Monday Club, Webster 
Groves. 

Two meetings of the local biennal board have been held, at 
one of which the permanency of this board was established by a 
ruling “that members elected by ex-officio must hold over to the 
end of the biennial business as individuals.” Regular meetings 
will be held on the fourth Wednesday of each month at to A. M- 
By courtesy of the Wednesday Club these meetings will be held in 
the Wednesday Club rooms. An executive committee will have 
power to act in emergencies, between meetings of the board. 

It is hoped that arrangements can be made to hold the biennial 
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meetings in the “Odion,” as the acoustic properties of this hall 
and its large seating capacity make it most desirable. The club 
women of St. Louis and vicinity consider themselves most fortunate 
in having as president df the local biennial board a woman with 
remarkable executive ability, fairness in ruling and knowledge of 
club affairs generally, all of which will go far toward making the 
meeting of 1904 a great success. OTTILIE TAUSSIG. 


NEW YORK. 


A CITY Federation has been formed in New York city with the 

following officers: President, Mrs. Doré Lyon; first vice. 
president, Mrs. Belle De Rivera; second vice-president, Mrs. A. F. 
Wilson ; third vice-president, Mrs. A. M. Palmer; recording secre. 
tary, Miss Mary Garrett Hay; corresponding secretary, Mrs. How- 
ard McNutt; treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Fiske; assistant treasurer, 
Miss Ida Craft; auditor, Mrs. Orelia Haskell, and the board of 
directors, Mrs. Harry Hastings, term three years; Dr. Elizabeth 
Jarrett, term three years; Mrs. A. M. Palmer, term two years: 
Dr. Cameron, term two years, and Mrs. White, one year. 

The State Household Economic Society is to disband, or 
rather to merge with the State Federation. At the meeting Feb- 
ruary 16th, it was announced that a department of household eco- 
nomics had been established as a part of the New York State 
Federation, which fact was the direct result of an appeal from the 
New York State Household Economic Association. Another 
result was the appointment of a committee, consisting of Mrs. W. 
G. Shailer (chairman), Mrs. Linda Hull Larned, Mrs. Rufus Stanley 
and Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, who will carry on the work on 
the same general lines instituted by the original association. 

In the announcement made by Mrs. Shailer she states that 
“this move practically accomplishes what we have so long desired. 
and in the opinion of our executive board we have fulfilled our 
mission so far as state work is concerned. With every club in the 
Western Federation and the State Federation having its com- 
mittee on household economics, the home institutes established 
and reaching out to the farmers’ wives, the Lake Placid conference 
looking after syllabuses, courses for schools and colleges, the trav 
eling library having its list of books on household economics, 
and all’the rest of the agitation which is now in the air, it seems a 
fitting time for us to relinquish our state work and devote our- 
selves to local work, notably the tenement kitchen classes in New 
York city.” 

On March 109 the association will formally relinquish all work 
outside of New York city. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


ATURDAY afternoon, January 31, the Rhode Island State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs held its second annual midwinter 
meeting at the Mathewson street M. E. Church, Providence. 

The success of the affair was a foregone conclusion to al! 
familiar with the enterprise, tireless energy and executive ability of 
the president, Mrs. Edward L. Johnson, the founder of the Paw- 
tucket Women’s Club. To Mrs. Jobnson it was largely due that a 
second yearly meeting was added to the Federation calendar last 
year. She planned the initial meeting, devoted to arts and crafts, 
which was noted in the CLuB WomMAN at the time of its occur- 
rence. 

This meeticrg proved so satisfactory to all concerned that it 
was voted to have a meeting each winter. 

The late meeting proved equally successful. The rooms were 
simply but effectively decorated with ferns, palms and red carna- 
tions. While the members were assembling music was furnished 
by the Estro Trio of Providence. 

Mrs. Johnson, after calling the meeting to order and welcom- 
ing the members, called upon Mrs, Sarah Miller Corey, chairman 
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Address MISS C. GOULD, 783 Bowen Ave., Chicago 


of the credential committee. Mrs. Corey paid a tribute to the 
heartiness of response by the clubs, all but two being represented 
by delegates. 

Mrs. Johnson then said that invitations had been extended to 
all the state presidents in New England, but only one had been 
able to accept, Miss Mary C. Abbott, president. of the Connecticut 
State Federation, whom she was most happy to introduce to the 
audience. 

Miss Abbott in a brief address expressed her pleasure in meet- 
ing the clubwomen of Rhode Island and having an opportunity to 
learn of their progress, “for doubtless,” she continued, “you here 
are, like us, taking up new lines of work and as time goes on by a 
natural sort of evolution the scope is extended until it becomes a 
recognized force in education and in matters pertaining to the 
civic welfare of the community.” 

At the close of Miss Abbott’s address Mrs. Johnson referred 
briefly to the disappointment felt when the committee learned that 
the state body was not at present to have the privilege of entertain- 
ing Mrs. Denison, the president of the General Federation and 
then in a graceful address introduced as the speaker of the 
afternoon Mrs. Lydia C. Williams, ex-president of the Minnesota 
State Federation and a member of the executive board of the 
General Federation. 

So prominent has Mrs. Williams been in club circles that most 
of the readers of the CLUB WOMAN need not be told that at the 
Denver biennial in 1898 she represented the local council; at the 
time of the Milwaukee meeting she was especially energetic in 
arousing interest in the preservation of forests in the Northwest. 
Since that time she has visited Washington in the interest of the 
National Forest Parks. To a wealth of experience drawn from 
both travel and study, Mrs. Williams adds energy and earnest pur- 


-pose and a ready flow of language. Her address was replete with 


apt quotations and flashes of wit, but underlying all one could not 
fail to note the deep, reverent feeling of one who believes she has 
a message to give. 

Taking the ground that federation is naturally evolved from 
the individual club, the speaker referred to club women as the 
product of social and industrial evolution. The club movement 
she denominated as a social force which heaven-born, like all 
world-lifting levers, was designed from the beginning of the world 
to come in the due process of time to emancipate women from the 
old dragon of tradition and make her a greater force for helpful- 
ness in the world. Citing problems in the educational world that 
call for the combined wisdom of men and women to solve, the 
speaker emphatically expressed the opinion that the ideal club is 
one in which the two sexes work together. Women instead of 
Standing as hitherto alongside the old-time philanthropist at the 
pottom of the precipice to help pick up and care for the wounded 
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should, she said, be helping to reara safety-wall at the top, and 
this can only be accomplished by organized effort. Therefore, she 
believed in the General Federation from turret to foundation stone. 


As an illustration of what organized effort on the part of earn- 
est, determined women will accomplish, she cited the Federation 
work in Minnesota for the preservation of the last remnants of 
forest primeval in the state, the “big tree section” at the head 
wtaers of the Mississippi river. ‘We ought to get greater returns 
for our investments inclub time,” she said, “and to do this reciproc- 
ity should be made the handmaid of the club and the Federations— 
reciprocity whose basic principle is loving service, in other words, 
selflessness.” An earnest appeal was made for that broader appli- 
cation of the principle that shall nationalize interests and sympa- 
thies until the special work of each State Federation shall become 
the general work of all the Federations and whenever one state 
shall call for help the other Federations shall consider it a privil- 
ege and a duty to help create sentiment in favor of thoseneeded 
reforms. 

There are plenty of faults and foibles in club women and their 
work was frankly owned, and superficiality and self-complacency, 
like a sort of ego vertigo, were scathingly criticised, as was a sort 
of epidemic which the speaker said might be called “exclusivites.” 
The address was closed with an appeal for the highest possible 
ideal and the hope that the keynote of the clubs of the future 
might be more and more symbolized by the burning candle: “I 
am consumed in serving others.” : 

Mrs. Williams held the closest attention of her audience, whose 
pleasure was made apparent by hearty applause and a rising vote 
of thanks. 

During a reception, which followed the formal exercises, those 
present had an opportunity to meet the distinguished guests after 
which all were invited to the church parlors where light refresh- 
ments were served. EMMA SHAW COLCLEUGH. 


Several have written us for personal information about the 
Consumers’ League. We have not time for this, but refer all who 
are interested in the Consumers’ League to Miss Edith Howes, 
Marlborough street, Boston, Mass.; D. M. E. Rowe, City Hospital, 
Boston, or to Mrs. Frederic Nathan or Mrs. Florence Kelley of 
New York. All are so well known that more definite addresses 
will hardly be necessary. 


AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
What Postum Did There. 

A well known figure at the National Capital is that of an attor- 
ney-at-law and solicitor of patents, who has been practicing before 
the courts and the Department of the Interior at Washington for 
more than twenty-five years. The experience of this gentleman 
with coffee is unusually interesting for it proves that although the 
ill results from coffee are slow they are sure. He says: “I have 
consumed coffee at my meals for many years, but of late years 
have been a:noyed by deranged stomach and sleeplessness, pains 
in my head, nervousness and confusion of the mind. About 
eighteen months ago I quit coffee and commenced to use Postum 
Food Coffee and have experienced the most pleasing and beneficial 
results there from. 

“It has aided my digestion, increased my appetite for healthy 
food, appeased my stomach, invigorated my brain. cleared and 
quieted ne.ves and mind, and enabled me to sleep soundly eight 
hours out of the twenty-four. It hasimparted buoyancy and cheer- 
fulness to my daily life and caused me to look on the bright side 
of things in general. It has fitted me to domore brain work than 
ever before, and I would consider it a calamity to be deprived of 
its use. 

“IT look on Postum as an absolute cure forthe ills that coffee 
causes. It not only cures the ravages of coffee but stimulates to 
vigor and healthy action the brain and all the organs of the human 
body. Ithas with me and with many of my friends and this is my 
authority for the statement.” Name furnished by Postum Co.., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


IX Pennsylvania the interests of club women now center most 

particularly around three things : viz., an increase in the appro- 
_ priation for traveling libraries, the establishment of a state school 
of forestry and the securing of a considerable amount of political 
reform more especially in municipalities. 

At the annual convention of the State Federation held last 
October in Titusville, it was decided that the club women should 
assist the Pennsylvania Traveling Library Commission in their 
effort to secure an appropriation of $10,oco for traveling library 
work during the years 1903 and1go4. A bill for this purpose is to 
be introduced in State Legislature earlyin February and in 
response to acommunication from Library Commissioner John 
Thomson of Philadelphia representing the executive board of the 
Library Commission, and also in obedience to the action of the 
State Federation, each club at its January meeting teok action for 
communication with the legislator of its own district, asking him 
to vote favorably upon the bill making the Jibrary appropriation. 

Similar action is being taken regarding the school of forestry. 
Chiefly, perhaps, because of the influence of Miss Mira Lloyd 
Dock, of Harrisburg, the only woman forest purchasing commis- 
sioner in the world, Pennsylvania has already achieved better 
forestry laws than any other state. Miss Dock has always worked 
with the women’s clubs, and their co-operation at all times has been 
helpful to her. The proposed school of forestry is similar in 
nature to that of Germany and the same methods, if employed in 
Pennsylvania, will no doubt make our forests as profitable to the 

general good as are the famous Black Forests of that country- 
There is not now in this country any institution where young 
people can secure the training and education necessary for the 
work of a forester and this is a new profession which is appealing 
now to many young men and women. Theruthless sacrifice of the 
forests of the country during the past century has become detri- 
mental, not only to the beauty, but also the health of many com- 
munities and the united effort of the women of the state is needed 
to bring about a reform in this direction. A bill for an appropria- 
tion for the school of forestry is being prepared by the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association and club women are doing all in their 
power to secure influence in favor of its passage. 

Political reform or civic improvement, the terms are synono- 
mous, is occupying many of the clubs in the state. The efforts in 
most clubs extend no farther than the efforts to secure the pas. 
sage of local ordinances calculated to improve sanitary or civic 
conditions. Butin both Philadelphia and Pittsburg it has assumed 
much broader proportions. Through the Philadelphia Civic Clubs 
the Civic Betterment Society has been formed under the leadership 
of Mrs. Edward McCollin. This society is started with just the 
same plan of work as that adopted by the political organizations of 
men. That is, there is to be a branch organization in every ward 
in this city, with a working committee of five in each of the politi- 
cal divisions of the wards. One of the things that organization 
expects to do is to lessen the number of illegal votes cast in the 
city, by watching the assessors’ list and giving notice of any false 
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registrations. Eightof the wards have already been organized and 
are working actively distributing non-partisan political literature 
and holding meetings, and in every other way endeavoring to create 
influence in favor of pure government. 

The Pittsburg club, which last year secured the election of 
Miss Kate C. MacKnight on the school board, are continuing their 
efforts this year with three women candidates for school director 
which they hope to elect. 

While the woman school director movement is not a new one, 
it having been one of the original efforts of Pennsylvania club 
work, it is a growing one and is especially favored in the smaller 
towns among the village improvement clubs. 

A number of clubs have issued especially attractive year books 
for this season giving programs replete with good things, embody- 
ing literature, art and music, in addition to the largely increased 
accounts of civic work. 

A dainty volume in violet and white is that of the Woman’s 
Club of Wilkinsburg, which has for its especial subject of study 
this year, “ England under Victoria.” Interesting as this may be, 
however, it does not take up all the attention of the club, as the 
report of the committee on civics plainly shows. 

The Woman’s Club of Conshohockon is this year giving con- 
sideration to Holland, and a dainty water color painting of a scene 
from the land of the little Dutch Queen embellishes the cover of 
its year book. 

The Pittsburg Sorosis is studying especially United States 
history and current events. They are also giving attention to 
public education, forestry, sanitation, consumer’s league, summer 
playgrounds and vacation schools and any other line of civic work 
brought to their notice by circumstances that may arise. 

The Towanda Musical Society announces its twenty-fifth 
annual program in a dainty little volume of gray and gold, in which 
an interesting list of musical and literary events are recorded to 
take place alternately from October to June. 

Other clubs have been doing work along similar lines, all in 
harmony with the words “uplift ”’ and “ broaden,” which are the 
keynotes of all the desires and aims of Pennsylvania women. 

MAE RUTH N ORCROSS. 


TEXAS. 


The child labor question does not affect Texas in any alarm- 
ing proportion now, but it does affect the South, and is just across 
the border, therefore the Texas Federation thinks it wise to avert 
the evil rather than to cure it. 

' Village improvement, as reported by: the chairman at the re- 
cent convention, is permeating the very hamlet. The school and 
rest room are receiving the greatest amount of attention, but there 
is also the park, the fountain, the clean street and alley; indeed, 
every phase of this praiseworthy practice known to the Texas 
club woman. 

The greatest enthusiasm during the three days’ session was 
after the report of the educational committee. This report gave 
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encouragement for the free kindergarten, which is multiplying rap- 
idly in the Texas towns, and evidence that the cause of education 
in its every phase is espoused by the Texas clubs. But this com- 
mittee had originated the idea of the Texas club woman’s memo- 
rial to take the form of a fund, the interest of which should be 
loaned to poor young girls ambitious for a university course. The 
subscription list opened and the roll called, more than $2c00 of the 
$3000 desired was immediately pledged, and then it was beyond 
even Mrs. Pennybacker to keep order. 

A new subject was presented, one appealing to the patriotism 
which should be more than strong in the Texan woman’s heart,— 
Our Duty to the Old Missions. These historic piles have stood 
sentinels over the state through war and through peace—they are 
almost gone, and the Texas women are urged to assist the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic to preserve them, as Colorado has done with 
her cliffs and California her Big Trees. 

Thus the CLuB WoMAN will take far and near the news 
from the Lone Star State whose Federation is young but whose 
banner for clubdom might place as the apex of its staff the one 
Star whose five points might tell to the world that the Texan 
women stand for library, for the school, for patriotism, for child 
labor and for the town beautiful. 

While so much was being done in the convention hall, the 
Beaumont women were eager for every opportunity to pay the 
social courtesy. Some very brilliant evening affairs were given, 
luncheons and dinners galore, and every home afforded hospitable 
entertainment. Absolute harmony reigned, not forced, but with 
that cordial assurance which sanctions all that has been done by 
the administration. The consensus of opinion is that the best for 


the Texas Federation has been done. 
KATE FRIEND. 


UTAH. 


ad women throughout the state are very active just now in 
interesting members of the Legislature in the passage of sev- 
eral bills which have been, or are to be presented at the present 
session. Nearly all of these have originated with members of the 
federated clubs and are receiving the earnest and active support of 
club women. 

Among the measures already outlined are the introduction of 
kindergartens in the public schools; the erection of a school for 
domestic science in connection with the University of Utah; the 
passage of an anti-cigarette law; a bill preventing boys of tender 
years from entering saloons and gambling houses ; a bill providing 
for the care of neglected children has the endorsement of the club 
women also. 

There are about eight hundred members in the Utah Federa- 
tion and it is believed their influence will be sufficient to secure the 
passage of a majority of these bills, especially as the state presi- 
dent, Mrs. Chester E. Coulter is also a member of the State 
Legislature. 

The library committee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is to be congratulated upon its choice of secretary. Mrs. 
David E. Hemphill of Salt Lake City has endeared herself to the 
club women of Utah by her conscientious work as secretary of the 
free traveling library committee for the past four years. Mrs, 
Hemphill will thus be enabled to give to the General Federation 
the result of her practical experience along this line of work. 

CARRIE E. BICHSEL. 


The Oregon “Daily Journal” allows that “The women’s club 
movement has advanced the average member to a position ahead 
of the average business man in mental culture. It is rapidly mak- 


ing the American woman the superior of the American man in 
literary learning, and it is also making her the equal of man in 
actical affairs.” 
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“Mr. Punch” has discovered the fact that the only places 
where the cartoonist and caricaturist are safe are Great Britain 
and the United States. In France, he goes on to say, the cartoonist 
is likely to be challenged toa duel. In Germany there are laws 
about “lese majeste.” The Turkish caricaturist, if there is any 
such being, lived, on the average, one week after taking up the pro- 
fession. In China the funmaker is liable to dismemberment, the 
occasion being made a public holiday, with fireworks in the 
evening. 


Two of the papers read at the annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League at Phil delphia, last December, both 
written by women and read by their respective authors, were so 
brilliant and generally excellent in quality that they produced a 
very deep impression on all who heard them. One of these was 
Miss Lucy M. Salmon’s paper, entitled “ Civil Service Reform 
Principles in Education.” Miss Salmon is the author of the “ His- 
tory of the Appointing Power,” and has more recently compiled 
the exhaustive “ Syllabus for the Study of the History of Civil 
Service Reform,” published by the Massachusetts State Federal 
tion and printed in the CLus Woman for January. The other 
paper was by Mrs. Imogene B. Oakley, of Philadelphia, on the 
subject: “ The Spread of Civil Service Reform Principles throvgh 
the Agency of Women’s Clubs.” Both these papers were pub- 
lished as supplements to “ City and State,” Miss Salmon’s appear- 
ing in the issue of December 18, and Mrs. Oakley’s, December 25. 
Anyone desiring copies of these addresses can doubtless obtain 
them by sendirg to “City and State,” 1305 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. The Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Association bas 
sent out a large number of copies of Mrs. Oakley’s paper to the 
clubs of the state and is also distributing copies of the proposed 
Civil Service Act, which will be introduced into the Legislature 
this winter. 


BNILDING NOTES. 


Of Great Importance That Children Have Proper 
Food. 

A child will grow up with weak and small bones or strong and 
sturdy frame, depending on the kind of food given. 

That’s why feeding the youngsters is of such great import- 
ance. The children do not select the food—the responsibility rests 
with the parent or guardian, or with you if you select the food for 
a boy or girl. 

The scientific selection of this food should begin as early as 
possible. That's when the delicate little plant needs the tenderest 
care. A well-known lady of Calistoga, Cal., says: “About two 
years ago my little niece was taken sick. When medical aid was 
called one physician pronounced the case curvature of the spine; 
another called it softening of the bones and gave but little hope of 
her recovery. For weeks she had been failing before her parents 
thought it anything but trouble from her teething. 

“She had been fed on mushes and soft foods of different 
kinds, but at last her stomach could retain scarcely anything. At 
this time she had become a weak little skeleton of humanity that 
could not much more than stand alone. 

“ The doctors changed her food several times until finally she 
was put on Grape Nuts which she relished from the first and ate 
at almost every meal and her recovery has been wonderful. She 
has been gaining ever since in strength and weight. 

“She has eaten dozens of packages of Grape-Nuts in the last 
year and a half and the child is now a rosy-cheeked and healthy 
little girl, still clinging to her Grape-Nuts. 

“It is plain the food has saved her life by giving her body the 
needed material to keep it well and the bone material to build 
with.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


’ 
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WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The Federation of Women’s Literary and Educational Organ- 
izations of Western New York was organized June 11, 1896, and 
now has enrolled forty-two clubs in its membership. As its name 
implies, this Federation was formed to advance literature and the 
arts, and through this limitation it is possible to make it of practi- 
cal service to every club as a medium of acquaintance and for the 
exchange of work between sister organizations, being a valuable 
assistant to presidents in filling unexpired vacancies on club pro. 
grams and helping through the workings of its bureaus, of which 
there are three, reciprocity, parliamentary law ard organization 
The officers are: President, Mrs. Jesse Peterson, Lockport, N. 
Y.; First vice-president, Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, Fort Erie, Onta- 
rio; second vice-president, Mrs. George Houliston, East Aurora, 
N. Y.; third vice-president, Mrs. G. W. Seymour, Westfield, N. Y.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Clara B. Rogers, 159 Fourteenth street, 
Buffalo, N. Y,; corresponding secretary, Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Ithaca, N. Y.; treasurer, Mrs. James B. Swan, Sala 
manca, N. Y.; auditor, Mrs. Frank H. Kent, Bristol, N. Y. The 
first vice-president is chairman of the reciprocity bureau, the sec- 
ond vice-president has charge of the bureau of parliamentary law: 
and the third vice-president appoints and directs the work of the 
twenty-four county chairmen of correspondence, who are especially 
interested in seeing that the benefits of Federation are properly pre- 
sented to the unfederated clubs in their locality. 


The purpose of the reciprocity bureau is “toserve as a medium | 


to facilitate association, correspondence and interchange, and to 
awaken a mutual interest among the clubs. Practical reciprocity 
is the work of the clubs in seeking and giving exchange of club 
work in co-operation and in social intercourse.” To carry out the 
plans laid out for this bureau one general topic with subdivisions 
is sent to all of the clubs early in the spring to be printed in their 
year books if they wish and to be used as supplements to their reg- 
ular club work. The subjects chosen are current topics and ques- 
tions of the times. In January of each year a meeting is held at 
some central point in the federated territory and the discussion of 
this topic is participated in by representatives from all the clubs. 
At the conclusion of the meeting a chairman is appointed whose 
aim it is to awaken a more general and a deeper interest in the sub- 
ject. In this way the following departments have been organized. 
(1) Pedagogics; (2) Free and Traveling Libraries; (3) Village Im- 
provement; (4) Household Economics; (5) Social Studies; (6) 
Practical Art. 

: Last year the topic was “Legislation,” and on January 31 at 
Salamanca was held the mid-winter meeting when this subject 
was considered. The following was the program: 


FEDERATION TOPIC, LEGISLATION—Chairman Department 
Committee, Mrs. Frank J. Shuler. 

I. Professions: Mrs. A. M. H. Burrows, Tonawanda, Admission 
of Women to the Practice of (1) Law, General Discussion; (2) Med- 
icine, Mrs. A. W. McCoy, Meadville, Pa. (3) Dentistry, Mrs. C, 
W. Mount, Randolph; (4) Pharmacy, Mrs. George Young, Ham- 
burg. Discussion. 

II. Institutions, Mrs. E. Van Deusen, Gowanda; (1) Domes- 
tic (a2) the Family, Mrs. A. F. Mason, Westfield; (46) Master and 
Servant, Mrs. F. E. Saunders, Forestville; (2) Charitable, (2) De- 
pendents and}Defectives, Mrs. Edward Rogerson, Le Roy ; (4) 
State Boards, Miss E. Peterson, Lockport; (3) Corrective, (a) Re- 
formatories ; (6) Truant Schools. General Discussion. 

III. Industries: Mrs. F. W. Wallace, Niagara Falls; (1) Reg- 
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ulation of Factories and Sweatshops, Mrs. Calvin Crosser, Eas 
Aurora; (2) Encouragement of Agriculture, Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Ithaca; Mrs. B. R. Train, North Collins; (3) Labor 
and Employment Bureaus, State and Local, Mrs. H. J. Baldwin, 
Ripley. 

Discussion: Parliamentary Dri'l, Permanent and Occasional 
Organizations, Mrs. George Houliston, second vice-president. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—IV. Public Order, Mrs. Craig Mc- 
Kerrow, Arcade; (1) Sunday Observance, Mrs. F. H. Kent, 
Bristol. 


IN THE ART WORLD. 


T IS the opinion of a writer for the New York 
“Tribune” that “Art is art, and photography is pho- 
tography, and each will remain what it is to the end 
of the chapter.” It is easy to settle questions in this 

ie way, but in the presence of some of the latest 
achievements of photography it is easy to forget the authoritative 
dictum of the “Tribune” writer. 


A peculiar “glass disease” has broken out amongst the win- 
dows of York Cathedral. Some of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century glass in the edifice has been removed in order to arrest the 
“disease.” The outbreak is ascribed to a fungus, but the exact 
nature of its attacks upon the glass is notdescribed. Says the 
London “Lancet”: “The glass appears to be perforated to such an 
extent that portions of the glass yield to the slightest touch. More- 
over, the transparency of the glass has to a great extent dis- 
appeared—in short, the glass here and there exhibits no longer the 
properties of glass. Itis evident that some kind of chemical action 
has been established, due, perhaps, to the life and habits ofa 
specific fungus. 


A most extraordinary disease, extremely infectious and resem- 
bling smallpox among human beings, has broken out among the 
statues in the Egyptian room of the National museum here, says 
an Athens (Greece) correspondent of the New York “Times.” On 
one of the bronze statues of the famous Egyptian collection, strange 
green marks have appeared, which experts consider to be due to an 
infectious complaint, to which bronze is liable, and which gradually 
spreads from the surface of the object affected to the inside, till 
the whole crumbles away into dust. Uponexamination, five other 
statues, one of which, a statue of Osiris, is of the greatest value, are 
found to have taken the disease in its most aggravated form. 
Worse than that, the infection has spread to the Mycenaean room, 
which contains the results of the late Dr. Schliemann’s excavations 
in 1876. There adagger, which was found in the fourth and 
finest of the six tombs, has fallen a victim tothe malady. Alto- 
gether about fifty statues are badly affected, and the loss will be 
enormous unless the plague can be stayed. The museum author- 
ities are taking active steps to save the bronzes if possible. 


Many interesting art events are scheduled for Boston in the 
near future, most of them having the quality of permanence and 
adding greatly to the artistic wealth of the “ Athens of America.” 
The Sargent decorations in the Public Library have been advanced 
another stage, the distinguished artist having been at work for the 
past month behind a tantalizing screen in that upper corridor 
already made famous by his representation of the “ Religions of 
the Ancient World.” The subject of the new decorations is a 
symbolization of the Christian religion and the fleeting glimpses 
of haloed angels obtained through occasional rifts in the curtain 
have only whetted the interest of the impatient public in the 
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unveiling of this important mural work. The completing feature 
will be the “Sermon on the Mount,” with the homage of the 
nations to the Savior, to cover the long side wall above the stairs. 
In area to be covered this is the largest part of the work. But 
since, in contrast with the complexity of the other sections, this part 
will be simple in treatment, its completion may be nearer at hand 
than might be inferred from the time required for the preceding 
parts. 


Of the four mural decorations intended for the Memorial Hall 
at the State House in Boston three are already in place, “The 
Fight at Concord Bridge,” by Edward E. Simmons, having been 
recently unveiled. This painting is as charming as it is vitally 
stirring. It admirably balances the other panel by the same artist 
on the opposite wall, “The Returnof the Battle Flags,” the upward 
sweeping curves of both compositions supplying very simply and 
effectively the true decorative quality, and happily accentuating 
the architecture of the rotunda. Mr. Walker’s painting of “Eliot 
Preaching to the Indians” is nearly finished, and wili rank third in 
the cycle of subjects typifying periods of transcendent importance 
in the development of American institutions, the first subject being 
the “Arrival of the Mayflower with the Pilgrims,” the second “The 
Concord Fight,” and the last “The Return of the Battle Flags,” 
symbolizing the fall of the curtain on the great drama of the Civil 
War. 


By the bequest of Mrs. S. D. Warren and by gifts from her 
family the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has been recently enriched 
by some world-famous paintings, including Gerome’s “‘L’ Eminence 
Grise,” “A Holy Family,” by Filippino Lippi,” and “‘Wohlgemuth’s 
Death of the Virgin.” Special value that makes them appropriate 
as Museum possessions attaches to all the works acquired in the 
Warren collection. The newly arranged Greek Terra Cotta Room 
in the museum with its black walls and show cases gives a fine 
setting for the splendid collection of terra cottas acquired last year, 
which is the largest in America and is surpassed only in four 
European museums. As it is a pressing necessity of the Boston 
Museum that a new home shall be provided for its immense collec- 
tions many of which are now packed away for lack of room, the 
trustees have commissioned two well-known architects, Messrs. 
Sturgis and Wheelwright to study in Europe the problems involved 
in museum planning. 


This winter three new art museums are to be opened in Boston, 
each notable in its own way. The Semitic Museum at Harvard 
University was formally dedicated on February 5 and was opened 
to the public on the following day. The Germanic Museum also 
at Harvard University has already been opened to the public on 
Thursday afternoons although only the nucleus of the collection is 
installed as yet. The formal “opening” will come later when the 
magnificent gifts of Kaiser Wilhelm have been received and set in 
place. The long-waited opening of the Isabella Stuart Gardner 
Museum in the Fenway (incorporated), occurs just as we go to 
press, and is an occasion of world-wide interest. Ever since the 
erection of Fenway Court was begun two and a half years ago public 
curiosity has been much stirred in regard to “Mrs. Jack Gardner’s 
Palace” as it has been familiarly called, but for a long time the 
building and its purposes were surrounded with mystery. For a 
year, however, it has been known that a museum of art for the 
instruction and delight of the public was to be one of the uses of 
this magnificent erection, and the announcement is now made that 
on four days in each month the public (two hundred only in one 
day) will be admitted by ticket to enjoy the almost unrivalled col- 
lection of art works which Mrs. Gardner has gathered. The price 
of tickets for the present is placed at one dollar each, which under 
the circumstances does not seem too high, as the rare fitness of the 
setting and environment of the collection makes it one of the great 


sights of the world. Monday and Tuesday, February 23--24 are 
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the first days for the public and the tickets for those days have long 
been sold. 


The Denver Woman’s Club has always joyously advocated the 
policy of an unlimited membership as embodying the broad inclu- 
sive spirit which should characterize a woman’s club, but it seems 
that its new clubhouse has promptly imposed the limitation which 
hampers so many clubs—the limitation of space. While the 
Denver Club with its 10co members met in the spacious church 
which was its first home, it could well afford unlimited hospitality, 
but now that the new hall with its seating capacity of 825 will 
accommodate less than seven-eighths of the members at one time, 
the ethical question arises whether it is right to further increase 
the membership when there is “standing room only.” This with the 
dependent question of admitting guests has recently been actively 
discussed in the club. 


Dr. Gin Wai Chan, an educated Chinaman, and a brilliant 
graduate of one of our medical colleges, recently addressed the 
Social Economics Club of Chicago on the subject of Chinese mar- 
riage customs. Inconclusion he said: “I think women should 
have an equal right with men. I often hear people here call the 
Chinese heathen because they don’t know God. I don’t believe 
these people know anything more than the Chinese men know. 
But what | do believe is that your superior success in this country, 
your improvements, your advancements, are because your women 
have more to say and better education. All the Asiatic countries 
try to put women down. In Europe and in this/country women 
have something to say, and the difference is noticeable in improve- 
ments and civilization.” 


“ All the Pros and Cons Concerning the Child Labor Law” 
have been collected, condensed, and arranged for the committee on 
legislation of the Alabama Federation of women’s clubs, by Mrs. 
Erwin Craighead, a member of that committee. This convincing 
little pamphlet comprises excerpts from the pamphlets of the Ala- 
bama Central Committee on ‘“‘ Child Labor,” manufacturers’ and 
trades’ journals and the leading newspapers of the South. Four- 
teen “ Cons,” embodying the conventional and generally specious 
arguments against child labor laws, are met and answered categori- 
cally by fourteen “ Pros,” so logically conceived and so eloquently 
expressed that it would seem that no “ Con” could henceforth rear 
its head. H. A. W. 


When a visitor comes to Boston there are three “sightt” to 
be seen: The Public Library, the Subway and Keith’s Theater 
Those who goto Keith’s come away enthusiastic over its beauty 
and its completeness. Sir Henry Irving says it is the most per- 
fectly appointed theater in the world, hardly excepting the best 
in Paris. The “show” there, too, is always clean, amusing and 
enjoyable. Our best people in Boston are patrons of Keith’s. 


Have you acopy of “Mrs. Fox’s Parliamentary Usage?” How 
can you get along without it? Wesend it for 65 cents, postpaid. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


has removed to new and olgnns quarters 
where she will be pleased to receive the patron- 


age of resident or visiting club women 


Finest Hairdressing and Manicure Parlors 


IN NEW ENGLAND 
29 TEMPLE PLACE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


A scientific preparation, being the result 
of extended research by the celebrated 
: Chemist, Professor Horsford, for many 

years Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 
University. 

It is not only endorsed by most eminent 
authorities for its Purity and Wholesome- 
ness, but receives the commendation of 
the best housekeepers and teachers of 


cookery in America, for the light, delicate 
food made from its use, its great strength, 
and keeping qualities. 


a 


BOOK, compiled by Fannie Merritt Farmer, the Principal 


Every can contains an order fora PRACTICAL COOK 
of the BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. | 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Marian A. MacBride. 

NE of the best-known men in Philadelphia, who has 
sailed his yacht into many waters and has circled the 
globe with dinners, says “Women are at last waking 
up to the true meaning of dining and beginning to 

Re 2 | understand that they are responsible for the health 
of their guests.”’ 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, president of the Acorn Club, a 
social leader and secretary of the American Arch zological Society, 
said in a recent interview, “Knowledge, education, is the key to all 
progress, and it is our increasing knowledge of the laws of hygiene 
that has brought in the simpler dinners.” 

The keynote in all real progress is education, and where do we 
find a stronger, truer note than in the educational and industrial 
unions of this country. 

The Woman’s E. and I. Union of Boston will be twenty-three 
years old on the 23d of April, 1903. Its honorary vice-presidents 
are Miss Harriet Clisby, M. D., Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Miss 
Mary S. Eastman, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. The present presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, is ably supported by a large staff 


Wagener and the Bayreuth Festival 


AN ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
Including entire RING of the NIBELUNG and PARSIFAL 


SUPERB VIEWS and MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Highest praise of Press and Clubs throughout the Country 


MRS. CHARLES W. RHODES, New Amsterdam Hotel 
4th Avenue and 21st Street, New York 


March, 1903 


of officers from among the leading society and educational workers 
of the city. There are seven standing committees, and the report 
of the secretary, Mrs. Louisa C. Young, for 1g02 says: “The 
union’s ‘life line’ shows many undulations the past year, but stand- 
ing now on its highest point we feel so much of stimulating atmos- 


phere and genial sunshine that we can review with courage and 


thankfulness the dark valleys we have spanned.” 

The union headquarters are at 264 Boylston street, Boston, and 
the superintendent, Mrs. Cora Osborn, will send reports to all 
interested. 

It is a trifle, but it counts every time, when one wishes a report 
or answer to a letter, a postage stamp enclosed by each sender 
lifts a heavy burden from a society where every penny counts— 
does itnot? The union membership is about thirteen hundred. 
The location is central and opposite the Public Garden, so that 
every window on the Boylston street side, framesa picture of rare 
loveliness, for the elm trees raise their graceful branches high 
above the shrabbery and brilliant floral groups for which this 
garden is noted. The reception room at the left of the entrance is 
large and pleasant, where reading tables hold the current maga- 
zines and papers, while a library corner is rich in books, carefully 
chosen from the rare private libraries of the city. The practical 
trend of all the work is shown by the arrangement of the lunch 
room, where artistic panels bear the words, “Women are welcome 
to bring their own luncheon.” This lunch room is largely patron- 
ized by men and women who buy lunches and by some who bring 
a lunch and buy tea, coffee, chocolate or milk. The service is 
good, the cooking superior. The report of year ending March 31, 
1902, gives receipts of $13,512.90. Per cent of profit on sales, 
1946. The food department reports to the same date: Sales, 
$40,255.83; amount paid to consignors of food, $31,218.72; gross 
profit, $6416.87. 

The tea room, which is popular with shoppers and society 
people generally as a charming nook for dainties and a chat, gives 
yearly receipts to March 31, 1902, as $24,388.52. Percent of profit 
on sales 32.42. The two lunch rooms provided with twenty-three 
tables, will accommodate ninety persons at once. During tbe year 
128,373 lunches were served. The profit in these two rooms for the 
year was $110,592.30. The department committee wish to devote 
more attention to the educational side of the work by giving skilled 
advice and instruction to the consignors when necessary, both in 
the preparation of food, in the care and cost of materials used and 
in proper sanitary conditions in the home, where the food is pre- 
pared. This committee are working to maintain a high food stand- 
ard, to keep the consignor to a thorough knowledge of cookery as 
an art and a knowlege of business. 

The school of housekeeping opened by the Union on St. 
Boto!lph street five years ago passed from the Union to Simmons 
College July 1, 1902. Miss Henrietta I. Goodrich, the director, 
makes a fine report in which she says, ‘The most valuable contri- 
bution of the school to the community, is the constant emphasis it 
has laid on the social significance of the home. 

“The aim of the school of housekeeping is a scientific study of 
the home and of conditions of daily living to the end that such 
knowledge of sanitation, of economics and of sociology as has 
already been gained may be read into daily life; that an impulse 
may be given to the further scientific study of these subjects, and 
that the standard of living and of life may be raised in all homes. 
The school of housekeeping stands for the belief that such study 
is absolutely necessary to the development of a better citizenship 
of a greater country, of a nobler race.” 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Simmons College, says of this 
work: “The union through the school of housekeeping have made 
a valuable and worthy contribution to the work undertaken by 
Simmons College, where the student will study literature, science 
and art, at the same time pursue such courses as will fit her for 
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some definite life work and she will be taught how to maintain a 
helpful and beautiful home. In the days to come training in house- 
hold economics will become an essential part of every woman’s 
education.” 

To the club women of America the work of the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston is an inspiration, lead 
ing as it does along every day lines, to the broader collegiate out- 
look where still the union motto stands: “The union of all for the 
good of all.” 


No state is making greater progress along industrial lines 
than Wisconsin. Last July, at the annual meeting of the special 
committee of the board of regents of normal schools, a report was 
brought in and unanimously adopted recommending the establish- 
ment of a department of manual training, domestic science, or 
kindergarten practice work in one or other of the various normal 
schools of the state. Although the announcement of the organiza- 
tion of these training schools was made too late in the summer to 
enable a great many students to take advantage of them, the great 
interest felt in the subject is evidenced by the fact that in the Osh- 
kosh Normal! School, there are 130 pupils who are carrying manual 
training in addition to the regular work of the course and in other 
places proportionate interest is manifested. Since the adoption of 
the report, departments of manual training have been introduced 
into the schools of Steven’s Point, Platteville, River Falls and 
West Superior. The training school at Menominee, Wis., has 
been for many years a model in every particular; here in addition 
to the usual courses of cooking, sewing, kindergarten, carpentry 
and blacksmithing, drawing and clay modeling are taught. 

Within the last month, “The Municipality,” a paper devoted 


ADOPTED AT BY 
THE G. F. W. C. BeOS ANGELES 


Parliamentary Usage 


Womens Clubs 


By EMMA A. FOX 


Second Vice-President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
16mo, Cloth, Net, 65 Cents 
Flexible Leather, Net, $1.00 


The adopting of this book by 
the G. F. W. C. and many state 
organizationsis the best commenda- 
tion it could have. Mrs. Fox is an 
authority. HER _ book is clear, 
concise and authoritative. 


Price, 65 Cents, Postpaid; in Lots | 
of Ten or over 60 Cents. Address 
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to the government and improvement of cities, has introduced a 
department of economic work. 

Cooking and sewing have been introduced this year into a 
number of schools and in more than one case the opposition of 
the board to the measure when carried out by a woman’s club has 
been converted into hearty approval and co-operation. 

HELEN CHENEY KIMBERLY. 


When the “Federation Idea” first gained headway eight or 
nine years ago, the cry was raised that the State Federation would 
become an “Oligarchy” ruled by ambitious club women for their 
own aggrandizement, who would keep the reins of power in hand 
indefinitely. This prophecy has failed of fulfilment. In fact, the 
tendency towards short terms and frequent changes of officers 
proves sometimes to be a limitation to the best efforts of the Fed- 
eration. The responsibilities of office rather than its honors have 
seemed to appeal to the Federation leaders, and in every state we 
find them approved as wise administrators and thoughtful, con- 
scientious workers. That not all are desirous of office was noted 
by a Minneapolis journal shortly before the last convention of the 
Minnesota State Federation, when it was announced that it would 
be necessary to choose a new corresponding secretary, a treasurer, 
a recording secretary, and a vice-president-at-large, as none of the 
women who had served in these places desired a re-election, or 
would accept it. 


Where a club of five women can get the CLus Woman for 
75 cents a piece, we do not see how the ordinary club woman ever 
thinks she cando without it. See if you can get up a ciub among 
your friends? 


A GREAT INVENTION 


THE BENNINGTON 
A Word Writing Typewriter 


Destined to make back numbers of existing typewriters. 

Has five new and valuable features of merit, any two of which 
would make a superior machine. _ 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering a limited amount of stock to investors at 
75 cents on the dollar. As soon as we have sold enough to com- 
p'ete equipment, manufacture, advertise and sell our machine, no 
more will be offered at any price. 

We want a few good men for active official positions, who will 
invest with us. 

If vou are interested in the making of a chotceinvestment with 
good prospects of 40 to 60 per cent profit and which carries with it 
first right or preference to a good position, WRITE US FOR 
PROSPECTUS. 

Capital stock $1,500,000. Shares $1.00. 


THE BENNINGTON TYPEWRITER CoO., 
304-5 Lyceum Bldg., Hansas City, U.S.A 
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ATTENTION! CLUB COMMIT- 
TEES. 


HE season for casting about for the where withal for 

% | another year’s club study is at hand. Shakespeare 

4 clubs will read the following testimonials given the 

outlines sent out by Miss Kate Friend, already gone 

7 to eighteen states and to fitty-three Texas clubs. 

For sample pages, terms, etc., address Miss Kate Friend, 507 
North Twelfth street, Waco, Tex. 


After reading your outlines I can readily understand how 
Texas takes first rank in the number of women who are studying 
Shakespeare. EMMA M. GREENLEAF, Los Angeles. 


Allow me to congratulate you upon the thorough manner in 
which you have covered the points of interest in the Shakespear. 
play. MARSHALL DARRACH, New York City, 


Your work is profound and suggests thorough study. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOx, Short Beach, Conn. 


Could we induce you to come to us, on the Mexican border? 
EDWARTS DopbD. 


Miss Friend is a brilliant and intellectual speaker, has a grace- 
ful manner, withal a most pleasing address. —[Cuero (Tex.) Star. 


Miss Kate Friend, of Waco, Tex., has achieved an interna 
tional fame along Shakesperean lines.—[ Boston Woman’s Journal- 


Your work is admirable for club study. 
E. MARION SMITH, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Give the lady every attention —[From president of Birmingham 
_ (Eng.) Shakespeare Club to chief librarian of public library. 


I shall be very glad to see the American “Friend.” 
SIR RICHARD TANGYE, House of Lords. 


Come to see me at 11 o’clock Monday. 
F. J. FURNIVALL, Primrose Hill, London. 


I know something of the vast amount of work required to 
master one of Shakespeare’s plays,so when I congratulate, it is 
with an intelligent appreciation of what you have done. 

BERNIE MCILVAIN, Petersburg, Va. 


The Fortnightly Shakespeare Club opened its twenty-sixth 
year last night when some interesting papers on King Lear were 
read by Miss Kate Friend of Waco, Texas.—[New York Herald. 


The work on King Lear consisted of written answers to 350 
questions, and the production of six essays, the best work being 
done by Miss Kate Friend, of Waco, Texas.—[Frank Leslie’s. 


Miss Kate Friend, who is a former student in St. Louis, has 
recently achieved honors as a Shakespeare student.—[St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


The “ Royal Baker and Pastry Cook” comes from the pub- 


lishers (Royal Baking Powder Co., 100 William street, New York 
city). It is a comprehensive and practical manual of cookery by 


the chefs of the New York cooking school. The recipes therein — 


are not confined to such dishes as require “ the only genuine” bak- 
ing powder. There are splendid hints on baking, advice to cooks 
and information for housewives; and also rules for cooking meats, 
game, fish, soups and salads—in short, for everything that a good 
housekeeper can possibly want, “ The Royal Baker” isan excellent 
thing to have in the pantry, near the cook’s table. 
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WOMAN 


BOSTON MAINE RAILROAD. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Service 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, _—rlinneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, SOUTHWEST, NORTHWEST 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all Through Trains 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
BOSTON. 


high-Grade Photographers. 


{446 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (40 different kinds) sent post- 
paid for ten cents. These include arguments for equal suffrage by 
Clara Barton, Secretary of the Navy Long, Florence Nightingale 
Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Frances Willard, Phillips Brooks, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Livermore, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, 
George William Curtis, Col. T. W. Higginson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and many others. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


Trial subscription to Woman's Journal, 3 months for 25 cents 
Sample copies free. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENCE BUREAU, == 


the Chicago pate pam Be Club, has for its purpose to t the needs of stu 
- blic speakers and writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have ae 
necessary time to collect data for their work. Data for og, pepe Pre 
ms—Bibliographies— Books purc uestions answered— tical in- 
ormation,etc. Circularssent on application. Address STUDENT’s REFERENCE 
BUREAU, CHICAGO WOMAN’s CLUB, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 
LECTURE-READINGS. CLASS LESSONS. 


MISS HELEN M. GOLE. 


Miss Cole issues “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF ig BIBLE AS 
LITERATURE IN WoOMEN’s CLuBs,” endo the ttee of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. Address GRAY CHAMBERS, 20 Mr. 
VERNON STREET, Boston, MASs. 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
MRS. EMMA A, FOX, AND PRACTICE, ~~ a others bY 
D. permission to the follo wing? bre. 


very, ex-State R t, A. 4 of Ohio: Miss Clara A ws ex- Eko 
pat Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. 
Mos , M. D., Professor of H , Literary t, University of Michi- 


De 
: ; M omstock, Marion, ind.; Mrs. S. L. Smith, Presi- 
t Twentieth Club, Detroit, Mich.; ‘Mrs. M. Rewecn. 
Association Cleveland, Ohio ; Madame 
Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, 
Williams, M. D., Louisville, Ky. 


TALKS ON THE MODERN NOVEL- 


MRS. MAY ALDEN WARD. 


Caine, Thomas Hardy. For terms and nnltl aiidress 281 DARTMOUTH STREET, 
OSTON. 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIOLOGY 
WM. Tue NOVEL AND THESHORT STORY ; TENNYSON 

MICHABL ANGELO; THE TRAINING OF THE 
mains en For other subjects send for circular. 281 DART- 
MOUTH STREET, BosToON. 


Gives in connection with the 

rad ment of the 

icago the follow. 

ing lectures, entitled : “LITERARY FAMOUS PLACES.” 

Warwickshire, S peare and George Eliot; 2. The Lake Districts of 

England and its Poets; 3. A Week’s Literary Wandering in soutien ; . Wie- 

mar, Goethe and Schiller 5- Rome and its Literary Associations ; lorence 

and the Browni gives Correspondence 4 Courses to Ciubs on the 

Poetry of Brown ng gs the velopment c English Literature, American Litera- 

ture, and other subjects. For terms and further particulars address Mrs. ELLA 
ADAMS Moore, Box 193 The Faculty Exchange, U niversity of Chicago. 


MRS, FLORENCE HOWE HALL cues, 


WoMEN POSSESS A SENSE or Humor?” “Tue CLus WoMAN AND THE 
Strenvovus Lives.” “Mun, WOMEN AND MANNERS.” “PERSONAL REMIN- 
ISCBNCES OF DISTINGUISHE Prorie.” AMERICAN WOMAN OF THE 
TWENTIETH CenTuURY.” A PLAINFIELD, New | 


Lantern slides and photographs used in illustration. Claas’ work a specialty. 
STUDY COURSES 
in 


History of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
Prepared for Clubs and Study classes. Address correspondence to 
30 Chelmsford S?t., Lowell, Mass. 


Begs to announce her return from Scotland 
| AMY for the season of 1902-03. She would have 
leasure in submi some recent criticisms 


from the Scottish Press her herp manent of Old Scottish Songs and 
Ballads, a short series of he ich were | cutee September and October, under 


tronage of the Scottish nobility an pecimen programmes, terms an 
may be obtained by addressing EDMUND Work, 25 East 
aist Street, New York. 


MRS, VIOLA PRIGE FRANKLIN 


ing to :Courses thorough and com lete. FulMoutlines, 
tig research questions, careful bi bibli ion Fullutlines, 
clubs. ypical su 


Eliot Short Ss 
rman Art and Italian 09 Ro Dramas 


Literature, Literature. Write f 
programs, explaining your needs. Address t Union College, yt Ole. 


Do You Want to Know 


everything possible about any particular 
subject? We furnish clippings of all the 
latest and best things printed in the Ameri- 
can and foreign press on any topic, what is 
said about you or your friends, material for 
your essay or debate, etc. 


Rates, $i a month and upwards. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau. * 


Illustrated Booklet, 2c. 


Do You Want Clippings Abovt 


Trusts, Irrigation, Taxation, Socialism, Good Roads, Polar Ex- 
ploration, Keciprocity, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Tariff Re- 
—— Child Labor, Labor Unions, Annexation, Aerial N aviga- 
Mechanical Inventions, For Imperialism, Vivisection, 
hilippines, Porto Rico, Cuba, Wireless Telegraphy, Vaccina- 


+ oo Medical Legislation, Negro Question, Acts o Heroism, 
Nature Study, or of Addresses, Sermons, ool Speech or — 
eeklies, 


any other pe or about yourself, from the Dailies, 
or Magazines priated in the English language ? 
If so, address 


The Authors’ Clipping Bureau 
P.O. Box 2295, Boston, U.S.A. 


We make a specialty of an EDITED SERVICE in Book Reviews and Literary 
Clippings. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 60 mp without 
hooks, 55 cents; nothing for postage and registry. 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CLUB WOMAN 


THE OFPICIAL ORGAN OF THE GENERAL PEDERATION 


$1.00 a Year. 


To Clubs of Five or more, 75 cents each Sub- 
scriber when sent directly to us. 


Address, 91 Bedtord Street, Bestea. 


MISS HELEN M. WINSLO 


WHat THE CLus SHOULD Tux P 
An Matrp’s Visws ox BRINGING 
AND Some Pror eg, etc., etc. Illustrated 

address 91 Baprorp STREET, 


Will speak before clubs on: Tuk 
WOMAN AND THE NEWSPAPER, 
Literary Bostrow ov Tovar, 
IMG OF OLD Naw ENGLAKD. 
ATs, Kittsxs 

ticon, For terme aad dates 
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